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7 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_<@—— 
ENERAL BOULANGER is losing ground, more espe- 
cially in Paris, and feels it. He has been compelled to 
remain inactive, which is dangerous in France; and his sup- 











porters, who are generally in favour of a military policy, are a 
good deal cowed by the change of government in Germany. 
The General, therefore, to test his popularity, resolved to 
resign his seat, and seek re-election in the Nord, the Ardéche, 
and the Dordogne—that is, in the Lancashire, Somerset, and 
Shropshire of France—thus testing all varieties of opinion. | 


On Thursday, therefore, he appeared in the Chamber, and | D 


demanded a dissolution, using his usual arguments as to the | 
impotence of the Chamber. 
General as a pseudo-dictator who had been a haunter of ante- 
chambers,and now had become a mere mouthpiece of the Right. 
General Boulanger retorted in a speech in which he gave M. 
Floquet the lie four times, and on the President rebuking him, 
declared his freedom of speech at an end, and handed in a 
previously prepared resignation. After the sitting, M. Floquet 
challenged General Boulanger ; and in the consequent duel, M. 
Floquet was wounded in the leg, and the General in the neck, 
neither wound, however, being serious. 





The Emperor of Germany eaves for Kiel to-day, but will, it 
is rumoured, call at Copenhagen on his way to St. Petersburg. 
No further indications of his precise purpose have been given ; 
but it is rumoured persistently that he hopes to reconcile 
Russia with Austria-Hungary, and great disquiet is felt both 
in Sofia and Constantinople. In Sofia a belief prevails that 
Prince Ferdinand will be compelled to depart; and in Con- 
stantinople the Sultan and his Ministers believe that, what- 
ever the result of the conference between the Emperors, 
Turkey is certain to lose something,—probably a well-founded 
apprehension. The dispute in Servia between King Milan and 
his wife is not proceeding advantageously for the Russian 
party. One object of the dispute is to obtain control of 
the future King, and the German lawyers having decided that 
a Queen-Consort has not the legal immunities attaching to 
Sovereigns on their travels, her son is to be sent to King 
Milan at Belgrade. It is probable that the Queen will not be 
divorced, but only exiled. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Parnell made a statement in the House 
of Commons with relation to the case of the Times in the trial 
of “O’Donnell v. Walter and another.” His statement came 
to very little except positive denial that any of the important 
letters produced by the Times were his own, and a declaration 
that the signature of the famous letter of which the Times 
produced a fac-simile was not, as he stated a year ago, wholly 
nnlike his signature, and one which only a ready writer could 
have produced, being in a hand quite unlike his er amped writing, 


| From these sources we gather that Mr. 
| disposed to advise Mr. 
| O'Donnell, and that Mr. 





M. Floquet. in reply, taunted the | | 


| Further, he stated that the cheque for £100 given to Byrne 


| just before his flight, was not given by him at all, but by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, who confirmed this statement. He spoke with 
the utmost scorn of the probability of his having sent out from 
| Kilmainham a letter virtually instigating to an attempt on 


| Mr. Forster’s life, when such a letter would have put him in 


the power of his enemies. His statement was made with the 


| utmost coolness, and was received in silence except by his 


own party. The Times, in criticising it, drew attention to the 
extraordinary contradiction between the account which Mr. 
Parnell now gives of the signature of the letter which stated 
that Burke had received no more than his deserts, and the 
account which he gave of it a year ago. By-the-way, is it 
common for gentlemen to discontinue deliberately particular 
signatures, and adopt other signatures in their room? We 
should have supposed that if it be so, it would at least be un- 
common enough in any individual life, not to be forgotten in 
three years’ time. 


The week has been full of correspondence by the Irish Party 
on the O’Donnell libel case. There have been a letter anda 
still fuller statement by Mr. O’Donnell himself, a news agency 
statement by Mr. Parnell, a speech by Mr. Davitt, and a 
letter by Mr. Biale, Mr. O’Donnell’s solicitor, on the subject. 
Davitt had been 
Parnell to give his help to Mr. 
O’Donnell’s solicitor, Mr. Biale, 
thought that Mr. Parnell had offered, through Mr. Michael 
avitt, “ every assistance in his power in the case of ‘O’Donnell 

», Walter and another ;’” further, that as late as April 27th 
ie Mr. Parnell had written——‘*I think it would be most 


| desirable if I could have an interview with O’Donnell at as 





early a date as possible.” On the other hand, Mr. Parnell 
has stated to a press agency, according to Tuesday’s Times, 
that except as regards two interviews between Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. O’Donnell’s solicitor, Mr. Parnell “ consistently 
declined to give or to hold any communication” either with Mr. 
O’Donnell or his solicitor, and that Mr. Davitt, whom Mr. 
O’Donnell says that he regarded as acting on Mr. Parnell’s 
behalf, “acted entirely on his own responsibility,” a view 
which Mr. Davitt in his speech confirms. So far, then, as Mr. 
Parnell is concerned, he admits only that for a short time he 


| did think of taking Mr. O’Donnell into his confidence, but that 


on consideration he reverted to his first resolve to have no 
more than he could help to do with Mr. O’Donnell. 


On the other hand, Mr. O’Donnell states that it was both his 
own wish and his counsel’s that he should go into the witness- 
box at once, and prove by his evidence that he was so identified 
in policy with the leaders of the Irish Land League, and had 
done so much for them, that though not absolutely a member 
of that League, he could not but regard himself as pointed at 
by the Times’ articles on “ Parnellism and Crime.” The reason 
why he did not go into the witness-box, was, he states, that 
two eminent counsel belonging to the Gladstonian Party,— 
understood to be Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Lockwood, 
Q.C.,—strongly advised him against that course, and that 
Mr. Davitt (whom Mr. O’Donnell appears to have regarded 
as representing Mr. Parnell) pressed the same advice. Those 
gentlemen urged that the Times’ case was essentially a 
“fishing case,” and that if Mr. O'Donnell went into the box 
before they had produced their proof, they would learn from 
him how to amend their case, and avoid blunders into which 
they would otherwise have fallen; and Mr. O’Donnell was, he 
says, overborne by this advice, regarding himself as bound to 
take thought not only for his own personal success, but for 
the Irish leaders with whom his own case was bound up, and 
whose friends apparently thought that he would assist the 
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Times by going into the box before the Times had set forth its 
defence. The consequence was that Mr. O’Donnell’s con- 
sideration for the views of his allies injured his own position. 
He need not, we think, have been so tender to Mr. Parnell, 
seeing that Mr. Parnell,—after his temporary hesitation,—had 
finally disclaimed all intention of acting with him, and, in fact, 
had declined to be in any sense in the same boat with him. 


On Thursday, Mr. Parnell asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Government would appoint “a Select 
Committee, with power to send for persons, papers, and records, 
and to examine witnesses on oath, and report as to the authen- 
ticity of the letters affecting Members of that House read by 
the Attorney-General at the trial ‘O’Donnell v. Walter and 
another. Mr. W. H. Smith replied in the negative, the 
Government adhering to its opinion that a Committee of the 
House is quite unfit for the investigation to be submitted to it; 
but he said that the Government would not object “ to propose 
to Parliament to pass an Act to appoint a Commission which 
should consist wholly or mainly of Judges, with full powers, 
as in the case of other statutable Commissions, to inquire into 
the allegations and charges made against Members of Parlia- 
ment by the defendants in the recent action of ‘O’Donnell v. 
Walter.” At the same time, the Government thought that 
the proper course for Mr. Parnell was to appeal to a Court of 
Justice. Mr. Parnell asked to see the terms of the proposal 
on paper before giving any answer ; and Mr. Gladstone inti- 
mated that as so much depended on the exact scope of the 
inquiry, that was the right course. The offer seems to us an 
act of the most exceptional deference to Mr. Parnell and his 
colleagues, who have no exceptional claim that we know of, on 
the British Government. Only as an act of deference to the 
House of Commons, and as one of special consideration to 
Treland, can it pass muster at all. 


999 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who is said, on Mr. Parnell’s authority, 
to be getting £40,000 a year out of the South African 
diamond-fields, has sent Mr. Parnell a cheque for £5,000 for the 
promotion of the Irish Home-rule movement,—promising to 
send him another cheque of the same amount,—on the ground 
that he thinks Home-rule in Ireland will open the way to the 
Federation of the Colonies, a view in which Mr. Parnell 
appears to be now very willing to encourage him, for he 
declares the exclusion of the Irish representatives from West- 
‘minster to have been a defect in the Home-rule measure of 
1886 which is not likely to be repeated. “It does not come 
so much within my province,” says Mr. Parnell, “to express a 
full opinion on the larger question of Imperial Federation ; but 
lagree with you that the continued Irish representation at 
Westminster will immensely facilitate such a step, while the 
contrary provision in the Bill of 1886 would have been a bar.” 


Tf Mr. Parnell had but added that the presence of South 
African representatives at Westminster, who would no more 
permit the United Kingdom to interfere in ordinary South 
African local politics than China would allow it to interfere in 
Chinese local politics, would be a great assistance to the Irish 
representatives in throwing off all control from Westminster, 
he would have said, we imagine, what was still nearer to 
his thought. Ina word, Mr. Parnell has no objection at all 
to Irish representatives at Westminster, on condition that 
they are there to interfere in the affairs of the Empire, and to 
resist all attempts at interference in the doings of the Irish 
Parliament. But that was hardly, we suppose, the motive 
which actuated so large a section of the Gladstonian Party in 
insisting on the retention of the Irish Members. They were 
to be retained to enable Parliament to control the Irish 
Legislature, without the injustice of deciding Irish affairs in 
the absence of Irish representatives, not because they are so 
urgently wanted for the Empire. 


The Government of Germany have permitted the publica- 
tion of a report from those German doctors who objected to 
Sir Morell Mackenzie’s treatment. They accuse the English 
specialist of resisting operations which were necessary, and, 
as we understand, of incompetence in the management of the 
cannula. No opinion can be formed on the merits of the 
controversy, even by professional men, until Sir M. Mackenzie 
has published his reply; but there is one broad consideration 
which struck the Emperor William I., and will, we think, strike 
our readers. The Emperor Frederick was fifty-six years of age, 





and was an able man, in full possession of his faculties; and he 
had to decide between operations which might have killed or 
cured him, and a milder form of treatment which would not 
cure him, but might keep him alive for years. He chose the 
latter, and surely he was the person to choose. The German 
allegation is that he was deceived, and assured that he had no 
cancer; but there is no evidence of this whatever, and this 
strong evidence against it, that the German doctors had full 
access to the Emperor, and never concealed their opinion. 


This quarrel, which ought to have been confined to medica] 
papers or to Charlottenburg, bids fair to develop into a 
European scandal. All sorts of stories are circulated as to a 
quarrel between the Emperor William and his mother, and it 
is even asserted that the Empress Victoria, who is, of course, 
legally, while in Germany, the Emperor’s subject, has been 
placed under some sort of restraint,—an impossibility. The 
root of the quarrel is the right to the possession of some papers 
about the proposed Regency, which the Emperor claims as 
head of his House, as well as of the State, but which the 
Empress Victoria, before her husband’s death, as it is alleged, 
though again without evidence, sent away to England. 
The Emperor’s demand, it is said, is that they should 
be returned, under penalty of his employing some of the 
extensive prerogatives with regard to his family given him 
by unrepealed Prussian laws. ‘The affair creates a great 
commotion in Berlin and Vienna, and even London; but the 
evidence as yet is worth exceedingly little. As a rule, all 
scandals about Courts are either exaggerations of misunder- 
stood facts, or wilful inventions for party purposes. Very 
powerful persons are, we fancy, exerting themselves to make 
England unpopular in Germany, and the new Emperor un- 
popular in England. While the two countries are at variance, 
Russia is supposed to be safe. 


The London clauses of the County Government Bill are 
passing with unexpected ease. The opposition has, in fact, 
been confined to two points,—the selection of Aldermen, which 
the Liberals resist, and the control of the police, which they 
desire to transfer to the County Council. An amendment 
forbidding the selection of Aldermen was negatived on Tuesday 
by 192 to 148, but Mr. Ritchie reduced the number of co-opted 
members to one-sixth of the whole. The Council will therefore 
usually consist of some hundred and fifty members,—a very 
good number. Mr. Stuart moved the amendment for trans- 
ferring the control of the police, and was strenuously 
supported; but no leading Liberal intervened in the debate, 
except Mr. Childers, who suggested a division of the 
police into Imperial and local bodies. It was felt, how- 
ever, that to give the control of 14,000 men to an untried 
body was unwise, and the amendment was defeated by 220 to 
150. Little of a contentious character now remains in the 
Bill, as the clauses creating District Councils are to be with- 
drawn, and it is possible, therefore, that the remaining two- 
thirds may be passed in much less time than the first third 
has occupied. The Bill as amended will be but a skeleton of 
itself; but the popular Councils, once elected, will soon accrete 
powers. 


Lord Salisbury’s little Bills for the reform of the House of 
Lords are both dead, stillborn. The Bill for the expurgation 
of the House by enabling the Crown to cancel the writs of 
summons in the case of black sheep was withdrawn on 
Tuesday without apology, but the Premier pressed the Bill 
for allowing the Crown to create fifty Life-Peers. Its main 
proviso was not opposed; but Lord Granville, Lord Derby, 
and Lord Rosebery all spoke strongly against the restrictions 
on choice, which, said the last-named Peer, in a speech brim- 
ming over with fun, would turn the House into a sort of “legis- 
lative Bath or Cheltenham.” That happy phrase really embodies 
the great objection to the Bill. It would probably have passed, 
shorn of the restrictive clauses, but for an odd incident. Mr. 
Gladstone does not like the Bill, and while supporting Mr. 
Smith, on Tuesday, in his arrangement for the transaction of 
business, said he must insist that it should not be discussed in 
the Commons this Session. The Leader of the House thereupon 
pledged himself that it should not be, and Lord Salisbury, 
five minutes after he had succeeded in passing the second 
reading, was obliged to tell the Lords that his colleague, in a 
panic caused by a threat of obstruction, had given up the Bill; 
on which we might write the old epitaph :—“ If I was to be so 
very soon done, I can’t think why ever I was begun.” 
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Mr. Fenwick on Friday week raised the question of the 
ent of Members, by a motion that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should consider the expediency of that practice. His 
argument was, in brief, that the practice was old, that most 
countries, England and Italy being the exceptions, paid 
their Members, and that non-payment limited the choice 
of constituencies to the well-to-do. Mr. Haldane supported 
him, alleging that the new constituencies were not be- 
guiled by promises, and that, consequently, payment would 
not increase the number of professional politicians in 
the House; and Sir G. Trevelyan followed, arguing that 
pensions were given to politicians because of their in- 
adequate means, and that working men in the House, if sup- 
ported by their electors only, were placed in an exceptional and 
invidious position. Mr. Gladstone, without exactly agreeing 
with the motion, supported it, and appeared to wish that when 
aman too poor to sit was elected, he should receive a State 
allowance; but he was purposely very vague. Mr. Jennings 
objected that the change would cost the State, at the rate of 
£500a year per Member, £330,000 ; but the burden of reply fell 
on Mr. Matthews, who contended that payment to all Members 
would degrade the work of representation into a paid pro- 
fession. He thought, on the other hand, that the payment 
of workmen as workmen out of local rates would not be 
popular. The debate, which was not a good one, ended in the 
rejection of the motion by 192 to 135. 





We are clearly in for another little war in Zululand, 
Dinizulu having been joined by the chiefs on the coast, by 
numbers of Zulus from Natal, and, it is reported, by some 
fifteen white men. He has altogether some 4,000 men in the 
north-west corner of Zululand. There are rumours that other 
powerful tribes, the Usutus and Swazis in particular, will also 
join him; but these reports are discredited, except as regards 
the Usutus. Sir A. Havelock has at his disposal about 1,300 
infantry and 430 cavalry, and the General in command is only 
waiting for a native contingent to advance and attack Dini- 
zulu, who, says Lord Knutsford, must be put down. He has 
apparently risen without any special grievance, but from a 
general idea that the power of the British is on the wane. 


Lord Salisbury on Friday week made a statement of 
extreme interest to all who are watching the progress of 
British settlement in South and East Africa. That progress 
depends in no slight degree upon the freedom of the Zambesi. 
The Portuguese hold both sides of this mighty river towards 
its mouth, and claim, therefore, a right to tax or stop all 
traders; but this claim has been rejected for many European 
rivers and for the Congo, and Lord Salisbury stated clearly 
that he could not admit it for the Zambesi. His words were: 
—“T agree with my noble friend in thinking that the posses- 
sion of a vast natural highway like the Zambesi, under the 
peculiar circumstances of its history, cannot be claimed 
by Portugal. After all, it was discovered by Englishmen, 
and it is now principally used by Englishmen. It leads to 
settlements wherein Englishmen are conducting their opera- 
tions, religious and commercial. The Congo and other rivers 
have been declared free, and that being the case, and especially 
considering the very peculiar circumstances in which the 
Zambesi is placed, I am convinced that the opinion of the 
civilised world will be on our side when we say that the 
Zambesi must be a route open to all and not confined to one.” 


The Duke of Argyll found no opponent on Thursday, when 
he moved his vote of confidence in the Irish policy of the 
Government. He made a very amusing speech, in which he 
criticised sharply Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill and his 
view of Irish history, remarking of the former that it reminded 
him of a cottage built by an old woman on the edge of the 
ocean, which she said would be most comfortable if it only 
kept out the ocean, and remarking, with regard to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conception of Ireland as being very happy till England 
conquered the country, that if Mr. Gladstone had read the 
history of “The Four Masters,” he would not have thought 
so. In this book there was an account of one of the chiefs 
who died at Rome, on whose tomb was placed the inscription, 
— “To our great noble and predatory lord.” There was no 


history to sustain the theory that there had been a peaceful 
and happy Ireland before the English conquest. 
confidence passed nem. con. 


The vote of 





We regret to see it stated that the three surviving sisters of 
the late John Leech, the admirable artist in whom several 
generations of Englishmen and Englishwomen have found 
delight, are reduced by advancing age, and the competition of 
other schools with the school by which hitherto they have 
maintained themselves, to be dependent on the annuity of 
£35 granted to each of them by her Majesty, together with 
a trifling addition from the Vintners’ Company to one of 
them. Lord Aberdare, Dr. Graily Hewitt, and a strong com- 
mittee, are interesting themselves in raising a fund for the 
purpose of eking out their very insufficient means of living, 
and it is believed that amongst the great number of English- 
men who are grateful to the genius of the brother, there will 
be found not a few who will think it a privilege instead of a 
bare duty to soften the hardships of his sisters’ old age. 

The Princess Christian writes an interesting appeal to 
Wednesday’s Times for funds to place “ The British Nurses’ 
Association ” on a sound footing. The object of the Associa- 
tion is to unite all competent British nurses for their mutual 
help and protection, and for the advancement of their pro- 
fessional work,—the great desideratum being so to distinguish 
those who have really passed competent tests of their ability 
as nurses, that they may easily be discriminated from the many 
private nurses who, after very inadequate training, are yet 
adopted by various nurses’ homes, and sent out to deal with cases 
for which often they are not at all fit. Of course, the result is 
that at the very best there is often great disappointment, and 
sometimes positive mischief, and this solely owing to the want 
of any distinctive mark by which properly tested nurses, who 
are fit for their work both by character and by training, can 
be known. The Princess Christian states that the nurses’ 
subscriptions are not sufficient to organise the Association as 
it ought to be organised, and on the ground that it is to the 
interest of the public, as well as to the interest of the nurses, 
that the organisation should be made perfect, she appeals to 
the public for help. 


An interesting letter was addressed to Thursday’s Times 
by four gentlemen who have themselves carefully examined 
into the grievances which have caused the strike amongst 
Bryant and May’s match-girls,—two of them writing from 
Toynbee Hall (Mr. A. P. Laurie and Mr. Arthur G. L. 
Rogers), the third (Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith) from 28 Com- 
mercial Street, E., and the fourth (Mr. Arthur G. Stevenson) 
from 60 Stanhope Buildings, Southwark. The general drift 
of the letter is that wages,—originally low,—have recently 
been reduced for at least three classes of match-girls, and now 
(in summer) hardly yield six shillings a week,—though they 
may yield double that in winter,—that heavy fines are imposed, 
often without any cause proved against the girls, and that 
these are deducted from their wages; and that the gates are 
closed within five minutes of the time of beginning work, so that 
lateness means the loss of half-a-day’s wages. Sharp discipline 
of this kind seems to us quite fair, but a positive lowering of 
wages already so low,—and in one case excused by a deduction 
to pay for help which is no longer given,—can only be justified, 
if at all, by a real fall in profits, for which, we suppose, in 
the case of this prosperous match-factory, there is no evidence. 





The Canadians in London and their friends celebrated the 
“majority ” of the Dominion on Thursday, by a dinner at the 
Hotel Métropole. The Act of Federation came into operation 
twenty-one years ago. Ever since that date, the Act has proved 
a success, and the people of the Dominion have felt themselves 
more and more the citizens of a growing nation. Lord Lans- 
downe, who made the principal speech, bore emphatic testi- 
mony to this change, declaring that the Canadians, besides 
consolidating their provinces, and carrying railways right 
across the continent, were displaying an increased conscious- 
ness of strength and much more self-reliance. A wider 
patriotism was effacing their sectional prejudices. In other 
words, union has developed not only the natural resources of 
the country, but the civil virtues of its people, a fact which 
we recommend to the attention of English Home-rulers. It 
is the strangest of all political facts, that while English 
Colonists everywhere are striving to bind their Colonies more 
closely together, so increased a number of Englishmen at 
home should be in favour of a policy of disintegration. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 





New Consols (2}) were on Friday 99} to 993xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——a 
THE GOVERNMENT’S OFFER TO MR. PARNELL. 


HATEVER else may be said on the subject of the 
offer made by the Government to Mr. Parnell, this 
at least must be said,—that it is the greatest departure 
from precedent, in double compliment, we suppose, to the 
House of Commons and to Ireland, which any Ministry of 
this country ever sanctioned. We can see no other ground 
at all for offering Mr. Parnell a privilege which is 
offered to no other libelled citizen of the United Kingdom, 
—the privilege, we mean, of rejecting trial by an English 
jury as a sort of trial from which he could not hope for a 
fair verdict. Such an offer can only be excused on 
the ground that a considerable section of Members 
of the House of Commons feel their influence gravely 
diminished by the Times’ charges, and that the Mem- 
bers of this section assert at least their distrust of 
a British jury, mainly, we suppose, because a still larger 
number of the House of Commons express their distrust 
of Irish juries in criminal cases. But the departure from 
precedent is almost astounding, and it will make a very 
inconvenient precedent for the future, if at any time any con- 
siderable group of politicians should be charged with coun- 
tenancing the lawless proceedings of other conspirators. We 
confess to very great doubts of the expediency of the offer 
made by the Government ; but we have no doubt at all 
that if the concession so generously made to a particular 
group in the House of Commons and to a widely prevalent 
sentiment in Ireland, be not cordially accepted, Mr. Parnell 
will put himself so utterly in the wrong, that he will 
deserve no sort of commiseration for the future. 


But whatever course Mr. Parnell may take, we are 
not sure that public opinion is not in great danger 
of attaching more importance than it ought, to the pro- 
posed investigation of the relation of Mr. Parnell to 
the Irish outrage-mongers. We say more than it ought, 
not because we regard it as in the least degree an insig- 
nificant matter, but because we think that if every letter 
alleged by Mr. Parnell to have been forged, proves to have 
been forged, the moral objections to Home-rule, the 
moral objections to throwing Ireland into the hands of a 
party which has accepted help from dynamiters in America, 
has uttered such threats towards the police and the 
loyal inhabitants of Ireland as Mr. Dillon, for instance, 
has uttered, and, finally, has organised the atrocious 
system of boycotting of which Mr. Parnell is the acknow- 
ledged, and was once at least the proud, author, would not 
be diminished sensibly at all. Of course, it would greatly 
affect the popular judgment of Mr. Parnell, if he were 
released from the imputations which the letters in question 
have fastened on him. And he has a full right, if he will 
challenge and can satisfactorily run the gauntlet of ade- 
quate judicial investigation, to be relieved from these 
imputations. But we must say that never was any pro- 
posal more cool than the proposal which he urged, that 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons should 
be granted to investigate the origin of the letters which 
he alleges to have been forged, apart from the general 
evidence which led the Times to believe that they were 
genuine. The Government have, we think quite rightly, 
rejected peremptorily such a proposal as that. They 
have insisted that the judicial investigation, if it is to 
take place at all, shall cover the whole case of the 
Times against Mr. Parnell; and they have done well. 
We cannot imagine any charges more unreasonable than 
the charges of the Times would have been, had there not 
been a mass of admitted evidence, which Mr. Parnell 
himself would never attempt to deny, that he has toyed 
with the violent American party, accepted their pecuniary 
aid with respectful gratitude, himself urged upon the Irish 
peasantry methods of agitation which went up to the 
very edge of crime, and has been in close relations with 
numbers of persons who are now admitted to have been 
concerned in plots of the most criminal description. Of 
course, it may turn out that his conduct has stopped short 
here,—that he has never gone beyond this willingness to reap 
the fruits of criminal passion,—but the Times’ suspicions 
would have been wholly unjustifiable, would have been un- 
worthy of that great journal, if its directors had not found 
enough in Mr. Parnell’s openly acknowledged actions tomake 
them think that he would, if sufficiently tempted, go further 








than he himself admits that he has gone. The whole case 
of the Times must be investigated, and not that minute 
part of it alone,—the repudiated letters,—which Mr. 
Parnell asked for a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to investigate. We heartily rejoice that the 
Government, in offering its Judicial Commission, have 
offered it only “ to inquire into the allegations and charges 
made against Members of Parliament by the defendants 
in the recent action of ‘O’Donnell v. Walter,” and have 
not offered it ‘to inquire and report as to the authenticity 
of letters affecting Members of this House read by the 
Attorney-General at the trial of ‘O’Donnell v. Walter.’ ” 
But while we maintain that this enlargement of the 
scope of the inquiry was absolutely necessary to cover 
the moral justice of the case, we must insist on the great 
danger that the public may attach far too much importance 
to the issue of such an investigation if it be accepted by 
Mr. Parnell. Should the Times’ charges on the whole be 
supported, the case against Home-rule will be strengthened 
far more than it ought to be strengthened by the evidence 
that two or three powerful agitators have passed the 
ordinary limits of criminal law as well as the limits of 
moral and political right,—which last, indeed, they passed 
long ago. If we were Home-rulers, we should not be 
prepared to admit that the difference between the Times’ 
charges being substantially justified, and their being 
substantially disproved, seriously affects the question of 
Home-rule for Ireland. And being, as we are, Unionists, 
we cannot in the least admit that if these special 
Times’ charges are virtually disproved, they will affect 
the question of Home-rule for Ireland. Whichever 
way the investigation goes, should the tribunal offered be 
accepted, we shall expect to see it influence the general fate 
of the political issue far more than it ought todo. We do not 
think that if the Times succeeded in establishing its case, 
the moral position of a convinced Home-ruler would be 
much worse than it now is; and we do not think that if it 
failed, the moral position of a convinced Unionist would 
be much worse than it is now. But profoundly as we hold 
this conviction, we fear that the popular verdict on the great 
issue will be far more deeply affected by the result of the 
investigation,—if investigation there be,—than it ought to be. 
The fallacies of popular association will always exercise a far 
greater influence than they ought, on popular judgments. 
But for that very reason it is of the very first import- 
ance that the investigation, if there be one, should be 
guarded by all the forms of law, and hedged in by all the 
dignity of the highest judicial character. The proposal to 
entrust an investigation of this kind to such a tribunal as 
a Committee of the House of Commons, appears to us to 
be tainted with something like levity. No tribunal of that 
kind has ever adequately conducted any investigation so 
serious as this, nor has it the means of so conducting it. 
The tribunal is bad. Party men, on whatever side of the 
House they may sit, cannot help feeling a bias which, 
whether it exerts its disqualifying effect by making them dis- 
trust themselves too much, or by making them trust them- 
selves too much, in either case injures the whole tribunal. 
Moreover, the habits of mind of Members of Parliament are 
not the habits of mind wanted for a procedure of this sort. 
They have been moulded under influences which are not at 
all the ivfluences needed for judicial investigation. The 
present writer at least would rather be judged by a true 
judicial tribunal of which every member, so far as he was 
prejudiced at all, was prejudiced against him on the opening 
of the investigation, than by a tribunal composed half of 
foes and half of friends which was not trained to judicial 
habits. However, the judicial tribunal, if it is to be con- 
stituted at all, should be constituted of Judges who are 
eminent as Judges, some of them certainly eminent as 
criminal Judges, and who are known to be neutral, or at 
least to take an exceedingly mild share in the great con- 
troversy of the day. And if such a tribunal can be 
constituted, and if the full scope conditioned for by the 
Government is accepted by Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, 
then we say that the judgment of such a tribunal ought to 
be accepted implicitly by all fair-minded men; though, 
whatever that judgment may be, the case for and against 
Home-rule ought not to be very gravely affected, either one 
way or the other, by the verdict given. If Mr. Parnell 
declines to concede to this new tribunal,—invented only to 
meet his fastidious dislike to a British jury,—the scope 
which the Government rightly insists upon, the public will 
know what to think of his previous reserve. 
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THE NEW ORGANISATION OF LONDON. 


E entirely agree that the easy passing of the London 
W clauses of the County Government Bill makes a 
revolution in the government of the Metropolis; but we do 
not see why that fact involves any condemnation. It is 
the English way, when matters are ripe for great changes, 
to make them almost silently and as part of the day’s 
work. Household Suffrage was practically established 
during an incidental debate in the House of Commons on 
the compound householder; and the Married Women’s 
Property Act, which revolutionised the legal position of 
married couples in respect to property, never was publicly 
debated at all. There is no foundation for the statement 
that Londoners have not been consulted, for Mr. Ritchie has 
treated the Metropolitan Members as if they were a Home- 
rule Parliament, and has obtained their general approval ; 
and as to the absence of demand for the change, acquies- 
cence in change almost always indicates latent demand for 
it. Asa matter of fact, the idea that London must be 
remodelled has been accepted on all hands for the last ten 
years, and the only serious dispute has been whether the 
controlling executive should be centralist or federal. It 
is one of the merits of the new Bill that it leaves 
this question undecided, and creates a central power 
which may be developed into a little Parliament, or 
restricted until it is only a little Congress, according 
to future experience as to its merits and its working. 
We do not get under the Bill many things which are 
most desirable, but we do get a strong Central Council, 
chosen by direct election, and therefore popular, invested 
with the great attributes of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—a body which is armoured in statutes—as well as 
the powers of a County Council, and therefore likely to 
attract good men, who may be hereafter made the de- 
positaries of far more extensive powers. To get such a 
Council without Sessions of fighting is an immense 
step in advance, as anybody will acknowledge who 
recollects old struggles. We can remember when Mr. 
Firth was regarded as a mischief-making visionary; 
and only two years ago, if anybody had predicted the 
creation of a general and democratic Council for London, 
Gog and Magog would have shaken their sides with 
laughter. A whole generation of reformers had almost 
learned to despair, when suddenly the hour struck, and it 
was found that in the only Conservative capital of Europe 
the ancient ways had no powerful defender. The Govern- 
ment, though Conservative, was compelled to be re- 
forming, or to see a sort of anarchy established in 
four rich counties under its own County Bill. The City, 
usually so obstinate, was paralysed by its inability to fight 
its usual allies, and dreaded lest resistance should bring 
on a worse fate; and the Metropolitan Board, usually a 
most dangerous antagonist, had just slipped in the mud, 
and was too dirty, downcast, and disturbed to make any 
serious fight at all. As to the people, London is the most 
inarticulate of all great entities on the planet; but it 
has a dull sense that it would like to be organised, 
that it should have a corporate life, that its mar- 
vellous forces, its multitudes, its riches, its historic 
position, and its glorious liberality in benevolence—some 
day we will give the almost incredible figures which justify 
that phrase—are not utilised, as they might be, for the 
benefit of all. The huge capital, whose lightest movement 
is felt throughout the world, so that a trumpery riot in 
London is an Imperial misfortune, and the breaking of a 
discount-house in Lombard Street a calamity to civilisa- 
tion, has been without a head, without a voice, with- 
out a spirit, of which any one could say,—‘ This is, in 
truth, London.’ She has been invested under this Bill 
with them all, and though everything remains to be 
done, and there are countless anomalies to be remedied, 
and “the City” is not fully merged in the province of 
houses of which it ought to be the heart, London has 
ceased to be necessarily formless, silent, and impersonal. 
The change has its dangers, but there are dangers belonging 
to all living things from which mere matter is always free. 
No sin is possible to a mountain, and no salvation either. 
That, our intense conviction that the mighty potential 
strength of London is a wasted force, is our substantial 
reason for welcoming the passing of this part of the County 
Bill. The Metropolis is comfortable enough, with good 
water, good streets, good police, and a miraculous system of 
provisioning ; but it can be, and ought to be, more than that, 





—a noble and living city leading a great life. We dare say 
it will not lead it; that there will be endless disappointments, 
much suffering, and some shame; but those things may befall 
any child, and we do not kill it to escape them. We want 
London to live, and the County Bill wakes it from its trance. 

It is a minor but a great advantage from the easy passing 
of the clauses, that the Metropolitan Board of Works is 
sentenced to capital punishment. That Board has done 
some good things, has completed one great undertaking, 
has shown that London can be treated as a whole, and has 
raised the financial credit of the Metropolis to a marvellous 
height. She can raise money in millions at an hour’s 
notice as cheaply as the British Government could last 
year. These are great services; and perhaps it is 
even a larger one to have shown that a Board com- 
posed of the most ordinary bourgeoisie, without a single 
man in it whom even London has ever heard of, 
could undertake and complete works over which a 
Parliament might deliberate or pause. We are not 
ungrateful to the Board, and we do not believe it to 
be corrupt; but it has been blind to corruption among 
its servants, and has therefore become tainted in the 
public sight. Its punishment is heavy; but pecuniary 
corruption is the first danger of democracies, and we 
cannot but be glad that the strongest municipal body in 
England, because it has allowed its name to be smirched, 
even though it be only through neglect or impatience of 
the harass of supervision, is to be utterly swept away. 
That is a good lesson for all such bodies, all the more 
because it has been given without any popular, or, indeed, 
any generalexcitement. It is a healthy sign when a Board, 
which yesterday could have faced anything but Parliament, 
is left, because some of its officers have taken bribes, without 
a defender or a friend. The purer all remaining Boards 
may be, the more they will dread to find, and seek to 
prevent, that dry-rot in their supporting timbers. 





THE NEW HOUSE OF CARDS. 


HE handsome contribution to Irish Home-Rule funds 
which Mr. Rhodes has sent to Mr. Parnell, on 

the understanding that Irishmen are not to be excluded 
from the Imperial Parliament in the next Home-rule 
Bill, has been made the occasion for a very elaborate 
sketch by Mr. Parnell, communicated to the editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, of the probable course of events 
after the majority of 120 for Home-rule, upon which 
he counts, has been given by the constituencies of this 
country. Mr. Parnell anticipates that the concession of 
Home-rule to Ireland will be followed by the concession 
of Home-rule to Scotland and Wales, and that that, again, 
will be followed by its concession to England. Then, when 
Federalism is fairly established, the Colonies will lodge 
their claim, and eventually the House of Lords will be re- 
placed by a sort of Federal Parliament, or Reichstag, in 
which all the greater Colonies, as well as the four con- 
stituent elements of the United Kingdom, will be repre- 
sented. If Mr. Gladstone has read this forecast of what 
is expected from his policy, he must, we think, have 
shivered at the reflection that it is he who has set this ball 
rolling. If we mistake not, Mr. Gladstone has, hitherto 
at least, never lent the least authority to the idea that the 
great distant Dependencies of this country, like Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa, can by any possibility be 
so welded together into the representative fabric of 
the British Constitution as to be asked to settle with the 
United Kingdom upon the right foreign policy. Indeed, 
a foreign policy so settled could hardly be in any sense 
worthy of the name. For these great Dependencies, 
which will grow more and more important every day, to 
be compelled to contribute to our wars or preparations for 
war, to identify themselves with our European policy, or, 
on the other hand, for them to compel us to identify our- 
selves with their Australasian, or American, or African 
policy, is just such a prospect as, if we do not mistake him, 
would make Mr. Gladstone recoil in genuine horror. It 
would, indeed, be a final removal of the centre of gravity 
of this Empire from London, either far to the West, or far 
to the East, or far to the South,—indeed, it would result in 
causing that centre of gravity to vibrate so rapidly as 
to become rather a centre of oscillation than a centre of 
gravity at all. As these great Colonies and Dependencies 
grow, their views of foreign policy will become more and 
more unlike ours. They will care little for European 
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wontingencies for which we care much, and much about 
contingencies in America, or in the Pacific Ocean, or 
in the interior of Africa, in which our interests will 
naturally be small. If a Federal Assembly representing 
all these different quarters of the world is really to 
control our foreign policy, that foreign policy will be so 
vacillating, feeble, and unready, that it will be utterly 
worthless. Canada will soon take the reins out of our 
hands on one side, and Australia on the other, while 
South Africa jerks them away on all African issues; and 
30 for all purposes but the merest defence, if not even for 
that, the policy of the United Kingdom will become the 
laughing-stock of Europe. The so-called federation of the 
Empire would be a mere interlacing of sensitive with 
paralysed nerves,—about as hopeful as an attempt to co- 
ordinate from London the motions of a horse in England, 
a buffalo in Canada, a kangaroo in Australia, and an 
ostrich in South Africa. Would any sane Australasian 
Assembly vote hard-earned taxes to prevent France from 
overthrowing the independence of Italy? or any intelli- 
gent citizens of Quebec or Toronto, with their minds 
bent, perhaps, on securing Free-trade with the United 
States, willingly vote money to keep the French out 
of the New Hebrides? or any British Assembly in 
Africa, whose whole political mind was bent on securing 
Delagoa Bay for their Confederacy, contribute their 
hard-earned means for the purpose of checking the 
designs of Russia on Persia or Afghanistan? Nay, 
would British subjects themselves,—anxiously watching 
the increase of the navies of France and Russia, and taxed 
to the utmost to keep our own Navy in full efficiency to 
meet such a combination,—be willing to accept one or two 
more stringent taxes in order to check the advance of the 
German power in New Guinea, or the rush of the Chinese 
into New South Wales? The truth is obvious, and we 
believe that to Mr. Gladstone it is as obvious as to any 
statesman of the day, that our loosely knit Colonial 
Empire will last as long as any alliance between widely 
different countries of which the bonds are not drawn too 
tight, could last, but will go to pieces at once if ever it is 
attempted to identify absolutely the interests of totally 
distinct. countries at opposite ends of the earth, and 
necessarily possessed by utterly alien hopes and fears. Yet 
this is what Mr. Gladstone’s policy has led us into,—that 
Home-rulers are openly boasting, and are countenanced by 
Mr. Parnell’s sardonic genius in boasting, that “the Irish 
will save the Empire” by forcing the substitution of this 
half-knit Federalism for the old Constitution of the United 
Kingdom. It would be just as sensible to talk of insuring 
a vessel against wreck by lashing loosely together ajl the 
separate watertight compartments, settimg each of them 
separately afloat, and calling the big raft so constituted a 
ship,—though it were constituted of parts liable to dangers 
of mutual collision which would vastly outweigh the 
dangers of ordinary leakage. 

Doubtless Mr. Parnell contemplates with cynical delight 
the prospect which the enthusiastic Federalists are now 
holding out of “ saving the Empire ” through the contagion 
’ of Irish Home-rule. Not only would the first step be a per- 
sonal triumph for him, but it would begin that rapid dis- 
integration of the Empire to which we venture to think 
that he looks forward with at least as much satisfaction 
as to the detaching of Ireland from her stronger neigh- 
bour. Here is the prospect, as Mr. Parnell conceives it, 
of the pulling down of the solid masonry of the British 
Constitution, and the substitution for it of a house of cards : 
— After the Irish obtain their Parliament,” said Mr. 
Parnell, “the Scotch will follow suit, and then probably 
the English may be no longer content to have English 
affairs dominated by the representatives of nations who are 
free to manage their own affairs in their own Parliaments, 
with only a general power of interference by the Imperial 
Parliament,—a power which will be very seldom exercised, 
as the whole of the. National representation from Ireland 
and Scotland will be used against any Ministry which 
endeavours to interfere unduly in Irish or Scotch local 
affairs. It would seem likely, therefore, that the House of 
Commons will become a purely English Assembly, while the 
Imperial Parliament will be a new body that will take the 
place of the House of Lords, and will be composed of repre- 
sentatives from all the self-governing countries and Colonies 
which make up the British Empire. This, of course, is a 
Jong way off, and my expectation as to the probable drift 
of the political movement of our time in no way commits 











me or any other person as to the details ; but as you asked 
me what I thought the outcome is likely to be, that is my 
answer.” Note the remark that the Imperial Parliament 
will never venture to interfere with the subordinate local 
Parliaments, for fear of combining all the local parties 
against those who so overrule any single local Assembly, 
That is undoubtedly a true forecast, and we would exhort 
those who insisted on retaining the Irish representatives at 
Westminster, with the view that by so retaining them the 
Imperial Parliament would retain its control over the local 
Parliament and so keep the power of doing justice between 
oppressors and oppressed, to pay special attention to Mr, 
Parnell’s reasons for not entertaining the least fear of 
this result. A so-called Imperial Ministry which should 
propose to prevent the carrying out, say, of Mr. Dillon’s 
threat that the police who aid the Government in Ireland 
now, will rue their conduct so soon as Home-rule is estab. 
lished, would, says Mr. Parnell, soon find itself turned out 
of power by the steady coalescence of the Irish repre. 
sentatives with all the political enemies of such a Govern. 
ment ; nor is he, we think, wrong in supposing that if 
other local Parliaments had been established in Scotland 
and Wales, the Scotch and Welsh representatives in the 
Imperial Parliament would be sure to combine with the 
Trish representatives to punish any attempt at the over- 
ruling of any local Assembly. The very purpose, then, 
for which so many Liberals insisted that the Irish repre. 
sentatives should be retained in the Imperial Parliament, 
would be defeated by the very machinery by which it was 
intended to be enforced. The Imperial Parliament would 
become simply helpless for the purpose of overriding 
any local assertion of self-will, and the new tetrarchy 
would resemble nothing so much as those pasteboard 
figures with string joints which babies delight to put in 
motion by pulling the strings from behind, the effect being 
that all the limbs diverge in different directions, and give the 
impression of a man suffering from St. Vitus’s dance. That 
would be bad enough. But add all the greater Colonies 
to this loose co-ordination of jointed limbs, and the result 
would be, we venture to think, the laughing-stock of the 
world. Let England once be reduced to such helplessness 
as that, and it will be a race among the greater naval 
Powers which shall pick a quarrel with her first. We dare 
say that those Irish Home-rulers who care a great deal 
more to see the British Empire tumbling to pieces than 
they care to see Ireland prosperous, are as happy as Mr. 
Parnell himself, in brooding over the madness of these 
hybrid Federalists who are half-anarchists and_half- 
Jingoes,—anarchists as regards the exertion of any real 
control, Jingoes as regards the ambitiousness of their 
nominal aims. These impracticable fanatics are busying 
themselves with disjointing all that history has welded 
together, and then making up for their madness by con- 
necting by a fresh number of similar disjoints,—for joints 
we cannot call them,—those sections of our so-called Empire 
which can never be really identified with this country in 
their main interests, though they may all ally themselves 
with us for a limited kind of reciprocal self-defence. And 
all this,—which is enough to make Mr. Gladstone’s hair 
stand on end with horror, though we observe with sur- 
prise that he seems to contemplate with some satisfaction 
Mr. Parnell’s letter to Mr. Rhodes,—has sprung out of his 
wild attempt to reverse the course of history and foster the 
sectional self-will of the various elements of the United 
Kingdom. Those Liberals, however, who, when they in- 
sisted on the retention of the Irish Members in the Imperial 
Parliament, really meant to retain an efficient control at 
the centre, should gravely consider the eagerness with which 
their proposal is now accepted by the very men who intend 
to have no efficient control at the centre, and who boast that 
this is their intention in the very same breath in which 
they accept the overtures of their former opponents. 





THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


: ioe debate on Friday week on the payment of 

Members will neither raise the character of the 
House of Commons nor greatly instruct the country. 
Most of those who spoke lost themselves in history, like 
Mr. Fenwick and Sir John Gorst; or entered upon cal- 
culations of expense, like Mr. Jennings ; or burst, like a host 
of Members, into regrets that more working men were not 
seated in the House of Commons. The precedents from 
history do not apply in the smallest degree to the new cir- 
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cumstances; the country can pay the Commons easily 
enough, if that will conduce to its good government or 

rogress ; and nobody, whether Tory or Liberal, doubts 
that good Members who are also working men add an 
important and valuable, we should almost say an essential, 

element to the representative character of the House. It 

;; almost absurd, too, to say, as so many Members said, 
that the poor are best represented by the poor, and that, 
therefore, we ought to tax ourselves to make those poor 

representatives much richer! Poor Members are not the 

more likely to sympathise with poor constituents because 

they have been made comfortable out of those constituents’ 

taxes. The first of all arguments against the change was 

hardly alluded to in the debate, and only one strong argu- 

ment was advanced in its favour. The argument that 
if Members are not paid the constituencies have no 
free choice of Members, would, if it were only true, be a 
formidable,—indeed, almost an unanswerable one. The 
essence of representative government is that the electors 
should choose the man who, in their best judgment, repre- 
sents them most fully, and all artificial restrictions, such as 
those which used to bar out men without property, or men 
of any creed but the one established, and do now bar out 
Scotch Peers, Irish Peers in their own country, Anglican 
clergymen, and Catholic priests, are in their essence 
departures from the principle of government by repre- 
sentation. If, therefore, the poverty of a candidate does 
restrict the electors, and forbid them to select the man 
of their choice, that fact is a reason for removing that 
electoral disability. But then, is it a facty We con- 
tend that it is not, that any constituency which chooses 
can pay its Member exactly as much as it pleases, and that 
in receiving such payment, his representative character is 
made more and not less complete and visible. The payment 
is, from the constitutional point of view, an honour to him, 
and not a derogation. It shows that he is so good a repre- 
sentative, so specially hcnoured and trusted by his electors, 
that rather than choose any other man but him, they 
will themselves pay his expenses. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his strange speech, which was not a speech for the 
motion, but for some undivulged plan kept back in his 
own mind, said it was hard to fine a constituency because 
it had chosen a poor man; but is not that being a little 
hypercritical ? A fine implies the absence of consent, and 
the electors, in the very act of raising the money, show that 
they are consenting. Would Mr. Gladstone affirm that 
the Nonconformists of, Wales were “fined” by the Non- 
conformist pastors of the Principality? It has been for 
years a common practice, when a favourite candidate 
announced that he could no longer pay his election ex- 
penses, to pay them for him; but nobody ever called that 
payment a fine, nor till yesterday week was it ever spoken 
of as anything but a great credit to the Member. People 
used to say, “Those fellows like Smith so much that they 
pay his election bills,’ and it was said as a tribute to the 
merits of the fortunate assisted candidate. The truth is, 
more especially since constituencies became so large, that 
no body of electors is fettered in its choice at all, the only 
man fettered being the man whom the constituency has 
not chosen, but who wants to be chosen,—and to be paid. 
Fettering him is not contrary in any way to government by 
representation, and is no more undemocratic than fettering 
any man who would like a public office, say, the High 
Sheriffship of his county, but from want of means cannot 
accept it. 

One real objection to the payment of Members was dwelt 
upon in the debate ; and though not the strongest, it is a 
strong one. Payment will tempt into the political arena 
the professional politician, who intends to use his position 
for his own advantage. It is not, it is true, the £500 a year 
that will tempt him; he will seek much larger prizes 
than that : directorships, offices, influence in the disposal 
of contracts, it may be direct payments for votes upon 
important private Bills, payments such as were notoriously 
offered during the period both of the South Sea Bubble 
and of the more recent railway mania. <A vote in a Com- 
mittee of the House constantly affects millions—e.g., the 
Manchester Ship Canal—and a really unscrupulous man 
who was also a clever one would very soon cease to be 
impecunious. That kind of man is barred out by the want 
of the first £500 a year—the want, in fact, of the means 
of living—and it is a good thing he should be barred out. 
He is not barred out in America or in France, and in both 


as it ever has been here since 1832. Nobody gets a contraet 
in France without influential Members previously whispering 
their approval. That, however, is not the main objection, 
which is that payment will enormously increase both the 
extent and the virulence of that poison of representative 
government, the gradual change of representation into 
delegation. The very essence of the British system, that 
which has kept it sweet and made it successful, is that the 
electors have chosen men of their own general opinions, 


but wiser than themselves, and, subject always to a general 
agreement, have left them free to act, to think, and in 
grave cases to lead. They will not leave their paid 
servants free to act; it is not in human nature. The 
smallness of the salary as compared with the means of the 
Member will not signify one straw, any more ‘than it 
signifies to the conductor of a Review that half his con- 
tributors may be richer than himself. He will ask for the 
work he wants in return for his money, all the same; and 
so will the average elector. ‘‘ He wunt preach about Dannel 
and the Types,” said the deacon’s wife of her obstinate 
pastor ; ‘‘ and we pays him, and he shell.” That is the inner 
feeling of every employer of labour, small and great ; and 
the Rossendale artisan, when he pays him, will think him- 
self more justly entitled to tell Lord Hartington what he 
ought to do than he was when his Member served without 
afee. The fee is nothing to Lord Hartington, but it is 
an accepted fee all the same. Nor is the feeling without a 
certain response within the working conscience of the man 
who receives. He may be ever so independent, or indifferent, 
or upright; but he will never quite rid himself of the 
feeling that if he takes the shilling he ought to take the 
instructions too. The one relation between elector and 
elected which ruins representative government, turning it 
into that direct government by the masses which it was 
intended to supersede, will be indefinitely strengthened by 
the payment of salaries to Members, probably all the more 
strengthened if the salaries are very low, for the rich man 
will then be accused of despising his electors’ remonstrances 
because his pay is nothing to him. Independent men will 
gradually be treated as they are in America,—lectured, 
and badgered, and worried for their independence until 
they either become mere timid “mandatories,” as the 
logical French Revolutionists called them, or gradually 
give place to men who will accept the position, who will 
regard themselves as mere funnels for the will of an 
inorganic crowd, and who would think it a reason for 
abolishing the Commandments that “the people in our 
districts have concluded that they never balloted for 
Moses.” 

It may be said that the electors who subscribe for their 
Member will be still more masterful, because they can 
stop subscribing, and so far as that is the case, the sub- 
scription system is also bad. But it very rarely is the case. 
for this very good reason,—that electors who are willing to 
submit to a pecuniary sacrifice which they need not make, 
must want their candidate, must want him and no other; 
must, that is, trust and like him, and therefore be ready 
to treat him as their leader as well as their representative. 
Of all popular leaders who ever lived, Daniel O’Connell 
was the least worried by his followers, and he was always 
paid by them, and paid by subscription too. 





THE BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


HE hope that the new Rules of Procedure would 
appreciably accelerate the pace of the Parliamentary 
machine has proved entirely without foundation. Parlia- 
ment has been made master of its own time, with the 
result that the block of business is this year more serious 
than ever. The Leader of the House has at his command 
aform of closure which might be imagined amply sufficient 
to give him complete control over the conduct of debate, 
and yet the floods of talk and the dearth of work have 
been as conspicuous as before. The House of Commons is 
evidently smitten with a deadly plague of loquacity, which 
it is entirely beyond the power of rules of procedure to 
cure, or even to hold in check. It is now the middle 
of July, and the Leader of the House of Commons is 
not able to boast of any real solid legislative work as yet 
accomplished. Supplv is in arrear, and not one of the 
important measures of the Session is within measurable 
distance of completion. Looking forward, the Ministry see 
no prospect of passing the great constructive measure on 
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clause after clause and reducing it to a legislative skeleton, 
which subsequent Sessions, it is hoped, will be able to 
clothe with flesh and imbue with life. As to other measures 
of immense national importance, such as the Railway Rates 
Bill, the Employers’ Liability Bill, and the County Courts 
Bill, which have been patiently considered and moulded 
into shape by the Grand Committees, the Government can 
only manage to save them by the very questionable ex- 
pedient of an autumn Session. An Autumn Session may 
be—we have no doubt it is—necessary to prevent what Mr. 
Smith rightly described as the scandal of wasting and 
disregarding the work accomplished by the Grand Com- 
mittees. Still, the fact remains that an Autumn Session 
is in every way objectionable. Not only,as Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out, do the Ministers want time in which to prepare 
the legislation for another Session: Parliament wants also 
the rest which it obtains in its usual five months of vacation. 
Without a doubt, the concentration of Parliamentary force 
and activity which is gained by a continuous Session lasting 
from February till September, broken only by two short 
adjournments at Easter and Whitsuntide, would have to 
be sacrificed if Parliament were ever to adopt Autumn 
Sessions as a permanent arrangement. The result must 
ultimately be to break the life of Parliament into a series 
of short Sessions of two months, sandwiched between 
vacations of a similar length. 

While thus dwelling upon the unsatisfactory condition 
of public business, and the unfortunate remedies to which 
it has been necessary to have recourse, we by no means 
desire to blame the Government. We do not see any 
reason to suppose that they have wasted or mismanaged 
the time at their disposal, nor can it be for a moment 
alleged that they have occupied valuable time by intro- 
ducing unnecessary or trivial topics of debate. Doubtless 
they might have used the Closure more stringently and 
more often than they did. But though we sincerely wish 
that they had done so, and though we believe that they 
would have been supported by the country in such action 
—for the country hates the talk to an extent which the 
politicians never will believe possible—we cannot ignore 
the fact that they refrained from its use out of deference 
to the general sense of the House. The Government cannot 
help feeling that, though they are the servants of the 
country in theory, in practice their immediate masters are 
the House of Commons. Like the hall-boy at any rate, when 
it is a pantry question, they think more of the opinion 
of the butler than of that of the master of the house. 
Thus the Ministry is forced to take the House of Com- 
mons standard when judging irrelevancy and meaningless 
loquacity, rather than that which obtains outside. Besides, 
the necessity of obtaining the sanction of the Speaker or 
the Chairman of Committees before the Closure can be 
applied, greatly interferes with its free use. The Leader of 
the House naturally does not like to run the risk of a 
refusal, for such refusal seems to place him in the in- 
vidious position of having attempted to stifle debate 
without adequate cause. He, therefore, only asks to 
apply the Closure when all possible show of reason 
against stopping the debate has vanished. The cause 
of the sterility of Parliament lies, then, far deeper 
than any Ministerial mismanagement, or inefficiency in 
the rules which govern Procedure. The loquacity of the 
House is the immediate cause of its inability to do business. 
The ultimate cause—the reason of that very loquacity—is 
the mental quality and temper of the Members of which it 
is composed. When influence in one shape or another still 
returned half the House of Commons, the power of speech- 
making was by no means a necessary gift for a Member of 
Parliament. Members were returned year after year who 
never thought of making a speech. Then it was as 
remarkable for a Member to have spoken as now for him 
not to have made a motion and introduced a Bill. Every 
one remembers the story of the county Member and Colonel 
of Militia who had actually addressed the House, being 
surrounded on his return home by his wondering fellow- 
squires inquiring how on earth it was that he had not been 
afraid to speak before such an audience; and how the un- 
daunted orator replied,—‘‘ What! afraid of those fellows, 
after I have spoken at the head of the South Oxfordshire 
Militia?’ The gallant Colonel, though so astonishing a 
phenomenon in his own day, would pass unnoticed now, 
when the ability to addressa regiment of Militia or a Band 
of Hope is considered not merely an excuse, but an im- 
perative reason for making speeches in Parliament. ‘If a 
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man does not speak in the House, he will not keep hi 
seat.’ That is now an accepted electioneering maxim, 
believed in and acted upon by nine-tenths of the repre. 
sentatives of counties and boroughs. To view this desire 
on the part of the ordinary Members to share in the dig 
cussions which take place in the House of Commons -. 
altogether a matter for regret or condemnation, would be a 
very grave mistake. Undoubtedly, too, the love of talking 
is not the only reason why the debates grow longer and 
longer. The rank and file of the House in the present 
Parliament are without question more capable of under. 
standing the problems submitted to their decision, more 
eager for work, more desirous of obtaining informa. 
tion, better educated, and mentally better equipped for 
legislative business, than any which has preceded it 
Thus, though there has been a very large amount of 
concealed obstruction practised during its sittings, by 
far the largest waste of time has been produced by what 
for want of a better name, we may call unintentional 
obstruction. If a certain view has been put clearly 
before the House, any Member simply repeating that view 
is theoretically guilty of obstruction. Yet the particular 
Member may not in the least intend to obstruct. He very 
likely believes that his view is quite new, that he is 
shedding a real light upon the subject, and that it is quite 
necessary for him to speak for an hour even after there 
have been three previous days of debate. In truth, a great 
part of the obstruction which is just now choking Parlia- 
ment comes from the zeal, intelligence, and force that are 
running to waste in the House of Commons. 


What, then, is the remedy ? Certainly not the establish- 
ment of Autumn Sessions as a permanent Parliamentary 
feature. Perhaps a more stringent enforcement of the 
Closure, perhaps a more complete devolution of the Com- 
mittee work to Grand Committees, might do something 
towards the desired end. (For instance, it might be possible 
to get the whole House to agree to certain principles to be 
carried out in legislation on a particular subject, and then 
to leave the working of them out in detail to a Grand Com. 
mittee.) If, however, as we rather expect, Parliament shows 
unwillingness to adopt these methods; then the only 
possible plan remaining seems to be the reduction of the 
number of Members. The remedy would undoubtedly be 
a heroic one, but there can be little doubt of its efficacy. 
If 150 or 200 Members were taken from the House, there 
might be some real prospect of Parliament getting 
through its work. If things merely remain as they are, 
we greatly fear that the country, in its impatience of 
representatives who every year talk themselves into a 
legislative deadlock, will take some immediate and perhaps 
not very well-considered means for remedying the evil. 
Modern democracies, peculiarly sensitive as they are to 
any accusations of incompetence or inability to act brought 
against their representatives, and liable to be worried into 
sudden frenzies by the intermittent electric shocks of the 
journalists, are perhaps apt to be overimpatient at the 
evils of deliberative dilatoriness. The fact of their sen- 
sitiveness, however, remains, and all those who are 
anxious for the stability of Parliamentary institutions are 
bound to reckon with it. Come what may, government 
by deliberation must not be allowed to deliberate itself out 
of existence. 





THE NEW GERMAN LAW FOR THE AGED. 


T is worth while to watch carefully what are called the 
Socialistic laws now being proposed in Germany. We 

may learn something from German action, for the Govern- 
ment is evidently in earnest, the new Emperor having 
taken pains to make it known that the promise to legislate 
for the poor embodied in his speech to the German Parlia- 
ment was introduced by his own individual and express 
command. The social problem, too, presses very sharply 
in Germany. In France, though Socialism is more visible, 
because it is so exceptionally strong in Paris, the people 
own a most rich country, with a singular variety of products, 
and do not increase in numbers,—decreasing, indeed, if we 
deduct the Italian and Spanish immigration. Personalty, 
too, is much diffused, as well as the ownership of the soil. In 
Italy, though the poverty in some districts is so deep that 
positive and recognised diseases—for example, pellagra—are 
due to insufficient food, the climate of itself makes paupers 
happy, and the poor have trained themselves, generation 
after generation, to live on a’straw a day. In Germany, on 
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the other hand, a people which multiplies as rapidly as our 
own, and which learns in barracks to require regular food 
with meat in it, possesses one of the poorest estates in 
Europe. Hardly a third of Germany is rich soil, the 
remainder being a sort of sand on which fair crops can 
only be raised by incessant labour. Wages, therefore, 
are dreadfully low—worse often than in Belgium, where 
the people stand too thick upon the ground—the housing 
of the masses in the cities is exceptionally bad, and the 
vote of the Socialists tends to a steady increase. The mad 
legislation, moreover, for the benefit of the peasant- 
proprietors only—and not all of them, for Protection does 
not affect those who eat their own produce—makes food dear, 
and the climate, especially of the wind-swept flat which 
stretches from Hamburg to Moscow, is extremely unfavour- 
able to the poorly fed. The pressure, therefore, is sharp, 
the discontent extensive, and the effort of the Government 
to alleviate misery should be of interest to all who believe, 
as we do, that the great danger of modern Europe arises 
from the dissatisfaction of the masses with the insecurity 
of their condition, The line taken by the Government, too, 
is curiously different from the English one. Our Poor-Law 
was originally forced on the Tudors by the incessant insur- 
rections of the unemployed, and was intended to meet 
their case, which it does, by rendering starvation a legal 
impossibility. The German laws, on the contrary, follow 
the line which would be naturally taken by men who 
observe from above; who pity the very wretched, but who 
do not altogether share the feeling of the working people. 
There is no attempt, as in England, to provide against 
occasional suspensions of labour. There is no attempt, such 
as we have made, to guard the whole population against 
hunger. The idea pervading the new laws is that natural to 
pitiful persons not quite aware where the shoe pinches, to 
provide rather against misfortune than against want. The 
first law, for example, secured a small pension to the work- 
man, and the workman only, when disabled by accident. It 
was a well-intentioned law, and has now been imitated in 
France ; but, of course, it affected only a minute section of 
the people. It was rather an expansion of the State hospital 
system than anything truly national. 'The second law just 
passed by the Bundesrath is wider, but still only touches 
a section of the community. The well-to-do pity the very old 
and the incapacitated, and consequently all German work- 
men are helped to provide against incapacity and old age. 
They must subscribe so much a week—men 23d., and 
women 1{d.—the Empire will add a third, employers will 
add a third, and from the fund thus created any man who 
is invalided or who is seventy will receive a pension of 
2s. 6d.a week. In other words, he will be protected, partly 
by his own compulsory thrift and partly by a State grant, 
from dying of actual starvation. 

The idea is a benevolent one, and will be worked out, we 
feel sure, honestly, and not left as a mere counsel of perfec- 
tion ; but the plan, like so many philanthropic schemes, is 
thoroughly unstatesmanlike. It does not touch the true 
social problem at all. The misery of the invalided and 
of the aged is a fitting object of relief, but neither the 
aged nor the incapacitated govern Germany. The immense 
mass of the workers are not benefited, but are rather 
subjected to a new and peremptory though small impost, 
payable not through the price of goods, but directly, and 
in cash. The effects of the suspension of labour for them 
are not alleviated, and the insecurity which weighs upon 
their minds is not removed. Their children and themselves 
may starve, though their grandmothers may not. It is the 
able-bodied who are formidable, and the able-bodied secure 
nothing except a partial immunity from the pecuniary 
suffering caused by accidents occurring during work. 
That is not what even moderate Socialists are asking, 
nor will it soften the tempers even of those among them 
who are moved not by envy, but by pity for the poor. 
If all working men looked forward to old age with 
dread, no doubt one fear which causes much unhappiness 
in life would be diminished; but this is not the case, or 
wastefulness would disappear from the world. The middle 
classes dread old age, and especially poverty in old age, with 
an even exaggerated apprehension ; but the body of healthy 
workmen think no more about it than they think about 
death, which is more inevitable. They ask security against 
dismissal, against suspensions of work, against sickness, 
against excessive reductions of wage, against the clamour 
of their children for food, not small pensions, hardly 
greater than those which, if they saved, they could secure 





for themselves. The ideologues will ridicule such boons, 
and the mass of the people, who are more sensible, will 
complain that they are too like gifts to be made to them, 
if they are thrifty, in another life. They cannot look 
forward forty years. They want security first of all while 
their children are growing up, not when they have ceased 
to press upon the family resources. This will be especially 
the complaint of the women, who in Berlin are more 
furiously socialist than the men. 

The Governments of the Continent must go farther if they 
wish to ensure the stability of society, and we believe that 
gradually they will. The idea that a Poor-Law must logi- 
cally justify a division of property, though still very strong, 
especially in France, is, we think, slowly decaying under the 
pressure from below. The reluctance of the peasantry, who 
are the voting majority, to pay money from which they 
themselves, as property-holders, will reap no benefit, will, 
of course, remain; but this will, we think, be turned, rather 
than removed by the very plan so timidly suggested by the 
German Government. ‘The peasantry, who would not bear 
a great tax for their neighbour’s benefit, would in all 
probability bear a great system of insurance in which they 
benefited like the rest, and which would be supplemented 
and made easier by an Imperial grant-in-aid. That 
form of Poor-Law, in which charity and compulsory thrift 
were united, and under which all men benefited alike in 
periods of suffering or in extreme old age, would, we think, 
address itself rightly to Continental feeling, and with the 
enormous administrative means which the Continental 
Governments possess, might be successfully carried out. 
Cheating the commune is very difficult, and cheating both 
the commune and the State may on the Continent fairly 
be pronounced impossible. The jealousy which observers 
so often denounce would become tor once a useful quality, 
and the whole people would act as inexorable detectives 
against each other. The real difficulty, we imagine, which 
here would be mainly administrative, would on the Con- 
tinent be financial, and heavy as it is, we doubt if it will 
prove insuperable. Suppose each large State of the Con- 
tinent had to raise £5,000,000 a year, or five-sevenths of the 
British poor-rate, that sum, though a heavy burden, might, 
if divided between State and communes, be raised without 
oppression. It is the maximum that could be required, for 
the insurance payments would provide the greater part of 
the money, and for it starvation, at all events, might be ren- 
dered impossible. If that could be done, much of the strength 
would, as Louise Michel admitted when in England, be taken 
out of the Socialist army, which has in most places its 
ultimate source not in envy—though that also is keen, in 
France especially—but in the fear of hunger, which has 
been and is in all ages, all climates, and all circumstances, 
the grand motor of the world. To peoples universally 
drilled and brigaded, the notions of a general ration for 
the hungry, and a little pension for every one in old age, 
is coming to seem not unreasonable, or at least not wholly 
outside the fitting order of things. The principle of such 
a scheme, at all events, is conceded in the law which the 
Upper House of Germany has just sent down for discus- 
sion with the special approval of the young Emperor, who 
certainly is not moved by any sentimental idea. 


UNSECTARIANISM AND THE ROYAL HOLLOWAY 
COLLEGE. 


HE debate last week on the administration of the 
Royal Holloway College would be easier to follow if a 
definition of the term “ unsectarian ” had first been arrived 
at. Unfortunately, that convenient goal is as far off as 
ever. The word is in everybody’s mouth, but there is no 
clear notion of what it means in anybody’s head. Strictly 
interpreted, it ought perhaps to describe an attitude of 
impartial indifference to all sects whatever. The objection 
to this definition is that it stands for a thing which 
does not exist. No one is equally indifferent to all 
sects. If a man belongs to a sect himself—we are 
using the word in its widest sense as applied to any body 
of people holding a distinct religious belief—he likes, or 
dislikes, it more than any other. He knows more about it, 
he has had more opportunities of discovering its good or 
bad points. Even if a man belongs to no sect, he is certain 
to feel more kindly disposed to some and less kindly dis- 
posed to others. To a great many sects, all religions 
beside their own are tolerable except Catholicism; to the 
Positivist, Catholicism is almost the only one beside his 
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own that is tolerable. With some people, “ unsectarian ” 
seems to stand for an impartial readiness to make 
proselytes. This, we imagine, is the principle on which 
the term is applied to Dr. Barnardo’s homes. They 
are unsectarian in the sense that they make no inquiry 
as to the sect to which a child has belonged before 
its admission; but we have not heard that a child, once 
admitted, is allowed to belong to any sect save that of which 
Dr. Barnardo is a member,—whatever that may be. 
According to a third interpretation, “ unsectarian”’ means 
membership of a sect which does not greatly believe in itself. 
On this theory, you are unsectarian so long as you hold 
that it does not much matter to what religious body a man 
belongs. This is a theory much in favour with orthodox 
Dissenters and Low Churchmen, only it is held by them 
with large exceptions. You may be a Baptist, a Con- 
gregationalist, a Wesleyan, an Evangelical Churchman, 
* Hut you must not be a Roman Catholic or a Ritualist. 
oa the issue of the inquiry is that we are as much in 
e dark as ever. No definition is universally accepted, 
* mone can be consistently applied to all who claim to be 
included under the term. 
_ Phe Royal Holloway College, as the Charity Commis- 
‘sioners have but too good reason to know, is unsectarian ; 
and if Mr. Holloway had lived to appoint his own Governors, 
we might at least have known what he meant by the term. 
But he did not live to do this, and the Commissioners 
found themselves in the uncomfortable position of having 
to administer property worth three-quarters of a million, 
in accordance with a direction which is capable of half-a- 
dozen interpretations. They had to appoint the Governors 
of an unsectarian College. The plan they seem to have in- 
tended to follow was, on the whole, perhaps the best. They 
held that what Mr. Holloway wished was that a man should 
neither be chosen nor excluded by reason of his religious 
belief. A Governor might be a Churchman or a Noncon- 
formist, but he would not have been chosen because he was 
a Churchman or a Nonconformist. The ground of selection 
in every case was to be ‘‘ educational knowledge, experience, 
and capacity.” It turned out, however, that the persons 
chosen on this principle included the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Dean of Windsor; and though the late 
Mr. Samuel] Morley was also one of the Governors, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Mundella, the scrupulous spirits who 
raised the question in the House of Commons are not 
content with the combination. The College, they say, 
is, by the will of the founder, not to be identified with 
any particular sect or denomination. How can it be 
identified more completely with the Church of England 
than by including the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Dean of Windsor among the Governors ? The Commis- 
sioners reply that the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
appointed not because he was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but because he had been head of a great school ; and that 
the Dean of Windsor was appointed because he “ resided 
in .the immediate neighbourhood of the, College.” The 
complainants rejoin in effect that the Commissioners would 
not have acted on this principle if it had made in favour of 
any other religious body but the Church of England,— 
that Cardinal Manning, for instance, would not have been 
appointed even if he had once been a schoolmaster, or Mr. 
Spurgeon because he happened to reside in the neighbour- 
hood. We must confess that this last argument does seem 
to have some weight. On the improbable supposition of 
eather Cardinal Manning or Mr. Spurgeon consenting to 
become Governors of an undenominational College, it 
would have been assumed by a good many people that 
they only undertook the trust in order to make the College 
minister in some way to the interests of the religious 
body of which they are leaders. Why, then, should not 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean of Windsor 
be suspected of the same thing? That is not a question 
it is very easy to answer. It is possible that the Charity 
Commissioners were right in their reading of the men 
they had to deal with,—that Cardinal Manning, if he had 
accepted the post at all, would have accepted it because he 
hoped to make it promote Catholicism, whereas the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had no thought of the Church of 
England when he allowed himself to be appointed. But we 
know of no way in which this distinction can be made evident 
to the public at large. They only see that the head of the 
Church of England—the largest, the richest, the most 
powerful sect in the country—is made Governor of an 
unsectarian College, and they are not unnaturally tempted 
to ask why he should wish to be a Governor of such a 





College, except to make the College in some way a hand. 
maid of the Church of England. They would ask precisely 
the same question in the instance of Cardinal Manni 
and we do not know of any formula by which the Com, 
missioners can at once conclusively differentiate the ong 
case from the other, unless it be that Mr. Holloway’s chosey 
trustees clearly approve of the actual appointments, and 
that we have no means of knowing that they could equally 
approve of the suggested appointments. 

The wiser course, we fancy, for the Commissioners to 
have adopted would have been to have avoided ministers 
of religion altogether. To do this would not, it is true, 
have given the complainants any real security against 
sectarian administration which they do not now possess, 
If the Commissioners had been minded to override the 
founder’s intention, and to steal an endowment for the 
Church of England, they could have found among the 
laity quite as strong Churchmen as any to be found 
among the clergy. But it would have given an apparent 
security, and as this is all that can be given, and 
as Mr. Kenny and Mr. Picton seem to value it, it is, 
perhaps, a pity that they were not allowed to enjoyit. As 
it is, however, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean 
of Windsor have been appointed, and to ask them to retire 
would be a gross slight alike upon them and the Commis. 
sioners. The best thing, therefore, that can now be done 
is to fill the next vacancies on the same principle, and 
associate with the Archbishop of Canterbury the President 
of the Wesleyan Conference or the head of some Dissenting 
College. If Mr. Picton particularly wished it, the Com- 
missioners might give an all-round character to the 
governing body by adding, if they could get them, the 
head of Stonyhurst or Oscott and Professor Beesly. Both 
would possess “educational knowledge, experience, and 
capacity ;” and a governing body thus reinforced would at 
least be unsectarian in the sense of being impartially made 
up of the most opposite sects. 








POETIC CHARM. 

R. E. R. RUSSELL, the editor of the Liverpool Daily 
Post, whose critical essays often evince a delicate 
subtlety as well as a keen insight, has just printed a paper 
on Matthew Arnold, read before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Liverpool, of which we will venture to say 
that it is nearer to the kind of paper which we might have 
expected Matthew Arnold to write upon his own prose works 
if he had had (as perhaps he had) the detachment of mind to 
put himself at a distance from his own thought, than anything 
else on the critic whom we have lost that has come under our 
notice. Mr. Russell quotes from some former criticism of his 
own on Matthew Arnold, which we have never had the good 
fortune to meet with, some strictures on “the lack of energy and 
climax” in Matthew Arnold, on “ the curious absence of strong 
flow in the ripples of his pellucidity,” on “ his resigned seques- 
terment from the broad channels of life and action,” and on “the 
too negative quality of his lucidity,’—all sound criticisms, but 
all, we think, directed rather to Matthew Arnold’s prose than 
to his poetry ; and we confess that, for our own part, we would 
not buy all the prose Mathew Arnold ever wrote, including 
even the finest of his “ Essays in Criticism,” at the sacrifice of 
one of his elegiac pieces,—the “ Memorial Verses,” for example, 
on Byron, Goethe,and Wordsworth. There is, again, but little 
reference, we think, to the poetry, when Mr. Russell speaks of 
the “ unconventional naiveté which gave its charm of egoistic 
attraction to Matthew Arnold,” or in the very happy remark on 
the “cunning over-accentuation” which Mr. Russell regards as 
one of “ the tricks of his pretty but never frivolous art,” though 
we object to the word “ pretty” as hardly ever applicable to 
Matthew Arnold’s prose, while it would be quite unduly 
depreciating to the singular grace and classical simplicity of 
his poetry, which seldom, indeed, descends to prettiness, being 
characterised by qualities almost inconsistent with “ pretti- 
ness,’—a word which to our ears implies something small 
and accidental in the nature of its attractiveness, something 
evidently wanting in unity of effect. But much as we 
admire Mr. E. R. Russell’s general vein of criticism on 
Matthew Arnold, if we regard it as applying only to his 
prose, we observe with some surprise that he says so little 
of his poetry, and that little, as we think, quite inadequate, 
and that he even selects for special attention those of the 
poems in which, to our thinking, Matthew Arnold was 
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attempting what did not suit his genius. The “Requiescat,” 
which some friend of Mr. Russell’s selected for special praise, 
and which Mr. Russell himself speaks of as a delightful poem, 
seems to us to end in genuine bathos when it congratulates 
the tired heart on having at last inherited “ the vasty halls of 
death.” The lines on “ Dover Beach” are, we should say, 
inferior in their kind to almost all Matthew Arnold’s poems in 
the same key, and the description of Rachel, the great actress, 
is ineffective as a criticism and uninteresting as a poem ; while 
the extract from the remarkable verses on “ Heine’s Grave” 
enunciates quite the least happy of Arnold’s criticisms, and 
perhaps the only one in that particular and very noble poem 
which we should have thought obviously false. Matthew 
Arnold is trying to explain the failure of Heine’s wonderful 
genius to do what it might have done, and he declares, no 
doubt rightly, that it was the deficiency of love in Heine 
which jarred his life and wrecked him asa poet. But then 
Matthew Arnold goes on to announce as a great truth, what is 
very far indeed from a great truth, and is especially refuted 
by his own work as a poet,—the doctrine that “love is the 
fountain of charm,” and, by implication, that it is love which 
draws us to every poet :— 
“Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine ; 
Love is the fountain of charm ! 
How without charm wilt thou draw, 
Poet, the world to thy way ? 
Not by the lightnings of wit! 
Not by the thunder of scorn ! 
These to the world too are given ; 
Wit it possesses and scorn— 
Charm is the poet’s alone.” 
And because Heine had not “love, the fountain of charm,” he 
was conscious of failure :— 
“Therefore a secret unrest 
Tortured thee brilliant and bold! 
Therefore triumph itself 
Tasted amiss to thy soul. 
Therefore with blood of thy foes 
Trickled in silence thine own. 
Therefore the victor’s heart 
Broke on the field of his fame.” ad 
No juster criticism could have been passed on Heine. It was 
the caustic in him which burned into his own soul, and had he 
really had more of love in him, he at least would have had 
more of the fountain of charm. But is it in the least true 
that lov®is the universal fountain of poetic charm,—say, in 
Milton, for instance, or Sir Walter Scott, or Matthew Arnold 
himself? Mr. Russell does not endorse Matthew Arnold’s 
great doctrine, but he does not traferse it, and yet no poet 
ever produced poetry that had mére charm in it than Matthew 
Arnold, and the greatest of its‘tharms is often as remote from 
“love” as it is from hatred. But the doctrine, as a universal 
principle, has no root at all in reality. What is the great 
charm of Milton? As Matthew Arnold has himself told us, 
it is his grand style, the style which overawes us all, for 
instance, when we read :— 
“ But let due feet never fail ' 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowered roof 
With antic pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.” 
Now, it is certainly not the love of “the high embowered 
roof,” nor yet the love of Heaven to which the high anthems, 
whereon Milton dwelt in so grand a strain, were to introduce 
him, that gives their “ charm ” to these grand lines. It is not 
in any natural sense love at all, but the richness and stateli- 
ness of the man’s inner nature, the feeling there was in him 
of a complex inner music answering to the complex outward 
music which he so powerfully delineated. Just so, when he 
describes the dim solitude where— 
“Glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom,” 
we at once catch ourselves thinking that in that noble but 
highly artificial image, Milton must have expressed the sense 


of mysterious half-light in which his own religious medita- | 
| threshed out speculatively, that little that is original cam 


tions may often have expired. Most assuredly, if we under- 
stand aright the charm of Milton’s grand and sometimes 


grandiose images,—such characteristic images, for instance, 
as “smoothing the raven down of darkness till it smiled,”— 
the secret of the charm of Milton is not at all to be found in 
love, but rather in a certain pomp and majesty, both of feeling 
and of movement, which moulded alt he wrote, and is as 
different as it can be from love. 

So, again, with Sir Walter Scott: is there any charm in his 
poetry like that which his verse displays when it expresses the 
joy of battle, the glory of strife P— 

“Go, sound the trumpet, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth a world without a name ;” 
or in the grand description of the wild bull P— 
“Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 


What sullen roar comes down the gale 
And drowns the hunter’s pealing horn ? 


Mightiest of all the beasts of chase * 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 7 
The mountain bull comes thundering on.” 
Whatever is the charm there, and the charm is great, surely 
it is not the charm of love; and, to our mind, the charm of 
almost every distinct poet is a different charm, and though 
there may be many poets whose charm is capable of resolution 
into that which Matthew Arnold singles out as the secret of all 
charm, there are certainly a great many more whose charm 
cannot by any possibility be so resolved. 

And surely the secret of the charm of Matthew Arnold him- 
self is not capable.of any such resolution. The charm of the 
writer who could describe Byron as bearing “from Europe to 
the Attolian shore, the pageant of his bleeding heart;” who 
painted the isolation of all human hearts in the splendid 


lines :— 
«And bade, betwixt their shores to be, 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea ;” 


who could picture Obermann‘s desolation in the powerfal 
words :— 
“A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 
A wounded human spirit turns 

Here on its bed of pain ;” : 
who could describe the Roman noble’s miserable unrest so 
vividly :— 






He made a fea%#, € 
And crowned his 
No easier nor no quie! ‘ 
The impracticable hours ;” f 
—the poet who touched his highest, we say, im passages of this 
kind, certainly could not boast that the fountain of his charm 
was love. It would be less untrue, though not true, to say that & 
the fountain of Matthew Arnold’s charm was loveableness for 
certainly his poetry has in it a tenderness and loveableness 
which is a very different quality from love. Love is one thing 
and loveableness another, and sometimes those who have most 
love, seem on the -surface to be least loveable, and vice 
versd. Matthew Arnold is often loveable, loveable for his 
grace, his tenderness, his sedate purity, his tranquil and 
collected patience, his wistful regrets. But hardly anywhere 
does the secret of his charm seem to us to be the power 
of his love. He is serene, gentle, reasonable, gracious, with a 
keen eye for the cooler beauties of life, and a fine ear for all 
the flute-like voices of Nature; but he is not the poet of love, 
though he may be the poet of insight, and especially of 
insight into the faith that is seen in retrospect. And for 
our own parts, we should say that poetic charm has no single 
fountain, but is almost as manifold in its secret sources as it 
is in its modes of expression,—being one thing in Homer, 
another in Dante, a third in Milton, a fourth in Shelley, and 
a multitude of separate things in Shakespeare. 


THE PERISHABILITY OF TITLES. 
E shall be interested, when Mr. Wallace brings on his 
motion for the abolition of hereditary titles, to see 
what his plan for abolishing them will be. We can easily 





imagine his arguments, for the subject has been so well 


remain to be said; but history shows that the abolition of 
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titles in a country where they have once existed is a difficult 
matter, and we shall be curious to see the plan suggested for 
adoption here. We do not suppose that Mr. Wallace will 
propose to make the use of a title a capital offence, for apart 
from the wound to tender consciences, which might not be 
felt in a spasm of democratic fury, that scheme was tried in 
France, and failed so utterly that titles are far more valued 
there than before the Revolution. Liberals lay them aside, it 
is true, in business; but when “Henri Rochefort” marries 
his son, he will not forget that he is Vicomte de Lugay, 
of a family old as the Crusades. Nor will Mr. Wallace, 
we imagine, make the assumption of a title penal, for 
Parliament has tried that once under singularly favourable 
circumstances, 80 per cent. of the population being in 
favour of the Act, and Parliament failed ignominiously. 
Cardinal Manning is still described by everybody and himself 
as Archbishop of Westminster. Nor, we fancy, will he bring ina 
Bill to lay a heavy tax on titles, for, not to mention that it would 
not pass, it would greatly irritate those ideologue Radicals 
whom alone titles, as titles, seriously offend. A heavy tax, they 
would argue, and with justice, would perpetuate and multiply 
titles, for the Treasury would love such an impost, which fell 
only on the very rich, and it would, moreover, immensely in- 
crease the importance of titled persons, whose very designations 
would then show that they were men not only with fortunes, 
but with fortunes to waste. A Marquis now is not necessarily 
a millionaire ; but a Marquis then, who paid, say, £20,000 a year 
for his honours, would be trusted on his bare name by the 
most cautious money-lender in the City of London. A Duke 
of Norfolk who paid the State £30,000 a year to remain Duke, 
would be somebody indeed, and could hardly be quizzed if the 
strawberry-leaves on his panels were visible a little too far off. 
He must have a surplus capital of half-a-million at least, and 
that, in the European world, is a claim to all respect. Mr. 
Wallace could not draw a Bill which would make all English- 
men think titles ridiculous, or one which would induce an 
Earl to cut any friend who called him “my Lord;” and 
failing that radical cure, one hardly sees exactly how he is 
to proceed. He could hardly enact that men with titles should 
always go last at dinner. We presume his Act, when it is law, 
which will not be this year or the next, will simply declare, 
like most Republican Constitutions, that hereditary titles 
“are abolished.” with all privileges, immunities, or legal 
precedences flowing from them; and what will be the 
effect of that? Let us admit for a moment that there 
will be no new titlées,, though we shall presently have 
a word to say upon that subject; then the old titles 
will instantly become titles of courtesy, and will be used 
and demanded with the punctiliousness noticeable about 
courtesy-titles now. The noble will retain his honours as 
long as he can, of course ; every gentleman will be more careful 
than before to respect his historic claims; and the commoner 
folk will follow suit, as upon all such matters they invariably 
do. John Hodge has not the slightest intention of being more 
boorish than his betters, and will sometimes, in his eagerness 
to be courteous, even invent titles—the labourers of West 
Suffolk, for example, calling the Leader of the House of 
Commons, who happens to be a very popular landlord, 
“Honourable Smith.” It may be said that “the people,” that 
mighty corporation in whose name most crimes begin to be 
committed, will refuse a title which has no legal sanc- 
tion; but experience is entirely against that view. Titles 
of courtesy have no legal sanction, and are used. The French 
democracy talk of the Due de Broglie as if there were still a 
House of Peers; and no American ever refuses a title if he 
happens to be acquainted with it. He would think himself 
wanting in self-respect. The truth is, mankind are not 
Radical as regards matters of mere politeness, and strive to 
say “gentleman” and “lady” even when they should say “man” 
and “woman,” and when they spoil their own meaning by the 
use of the euphuism. The courtesy-titles which would then 
mark rank among the whole English-speaking people—eighty 
millions of folk who claim most of the world—would be 
immensely valued, would be carefully preserved, and would 
probably, on any failure of line, be transmitted to heirs- 
general or to remote collaterals by the award of a Committee 
of Privileges elected by the titled class. Nobody would resist 
their award, if sanctioned by the body whom it alone con- 
cerned, any more than they now resist the claim of the Duke 
of Northumberland’s grandson to call himself Lord Wark- 








worth. He is not the son of a Peer, but of a man with g 
courtesy-title; but nobody ever thinks of disputing his right 
to use, with the consent of his own class, one of the titles 
belonging to his house. Who refuses the title of “Eminence” 
to a Cardinal, who legally is only in England a Dissenting 
minister? What, indeed, can it signify to any human being, 
except possibly Mr. Wallace, whether Mr. Percy is oy 
is not called Lord Warkworth? Indeed, we are by no 
means certain that the powers of an elected Committee 
of Privileges would not include one more, or that they 
would be unable in the case of a very wealthy, or very con. 
spicuous, or very highly born person to create a new title, 
It would be most expedient for the aristocracy to approve that 
plan, and so prevent the one which obtains in France, where, 
as Mr. Hamerton has explained in detail, a large landowner 
constantly dubs himself “Count” or “Marquis” of some 
place with a pretty name, and after a few years of contention 
is acknowledged to have a right to bear that title. The 
revivals of lapsed titles would be similarly sanctioned, and 
their use would gradually become as inevitable as if their 
wearers could produce patents from the Crown. The editors 
of “Burke” and “ Debrett” and “ Foster,” and the rest, would 
have to insert explanatory notes after each new name they 
recorded; but they would be very glad to do that,—do it now, 
we perceive, about some disputed baronetcies. It is very hard 
indeed to kill titles, even when they descend, as on the 
Continent, to all children, and are therefore dissociated from 
wealth ; but in England, where for many hundreds of years 
a Peer has been presumably a rich man, it would be next to 
impossible. The head of the Howards being historically Duke 
of Norfolk, would be styled “ Duke” by the cultivated of malice 
prepense, and by the uncultivated from ignorance; and if Mr. 
Wallace resisted, he would be thought a boor for his pains. 


Suppose, however, that we are wrong, and that titles being 
abolished by law, their use came to be considered bad form, 
or a little ridiculous, or an unendurable assumption, what 
would have been gained, we mean by those who sincerely dis- 
like what we may call “accidental superiorities”? Their 
theory would not have advanced one practical step. The claim 
of birth when united with wealth, to over-much deference, 
would be just as strong as ever, and just as readily 
acknowledged by the majority of citizens. Indeed, it 
might probably be exaggerated, for titles only diminish 
that habit of recognising long descent which is inherent 
in the human mind—being the net result of a protracted 
experience—and which is far stronger in the oldest of 
Republics than it is in England. There are men in 
Switzerland, as Mr. Freeman so constantly tells us, to 
whom their fellow-citizens give all the honour and prece- 
dence which we give to Dukes. The few great commoners 
left in this country are, we think, rather prouder than the 
nobles, and a trifle more respected; and the Howards and 
Percies and Russells would still be great commoners,—still, 
that is, possess the advantages unconnected with personal 
merit of which it is sought by certain philosophers and poli- 
ticians to deprive them. Birth would be more sedulously 
recorded than it is now,—the last Hampden, for instance, 
taking the trouble to call himself by that name, and to get his 
pedigree published, and the well-born would marry more care- 
fully among each other, as they do in France and Germany ; 
but that would be the only difference, unless, indeed, wealth, 
as the most real of all distinctions, came a little more 
to the front. It has not done so, we are told, in America, 
where a millionaire is more often a shunned man than 
he is with us; but it might occur here, and where, from 
the Radical point of view, would be the good of that? 
Cresus is no more the elect of the people than the Marquis 
of Millefleurs, and, indeed, with the present feeling against 
capital, is rather less acceptable to them. The theory 
that power should come from the people is intelligible, 
and is, indeed, inseparable from the theory of democracy ; 
but the people can no more confer distinction than they can 
confer beauty, or suppress the value of birth than the value 
of genius. They can take the labels off the medicine-bottle, 
but the drug, beneficial or noxious, will have its effect in 
spite of them. We have rather a prejudice against titles 
ourselves, as tending to distinctions which are not natural, our 
one superstition of that sort being in favour of a long historic 
descent ; but we utterly disbelieve in the ability either of Mr. 
Wallace or of the British people to abolish them by decree. 
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We hope, by-the-way, that Mr. Wallace, when he has got his 
vote and drafted his Bill, will not forget to include in his 
abolitions the titles of “ Mr.,” and “ Esquire,” and “ Gaffer.” 
They really impair too much the dignity of man. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——ae ieee 
THE WELSH LAND QUESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
$1x,—May I. in reference to your article on this subject, point 
out that it would be unfair to identify the land agitation pro- 
moted by Messrs. Gee and Ellis with religious Noncon- 
formity? I venture also respectfully to doubt whether the 
present land agitation is being used simply in order to accele- 
rate the Disestablishment coach. Last year there was a great 
meeting of the Liberal Federation for Wales at Aberystwith. 
I have it on good authority that there was the greatest diffi- 
culty in preventing the extreme party from securing the first 
place on the Welsh Radical programme for the land agitation. 
After the gathering, one of the Welsh Members—a man of 
large property—was heard to say : “ We have got this Disestab- 
lishment cry; let us push it to the front as much as possible, 
and so retard, if not indefinitely postpone, this attack upon 
land.” It must be remembered that the Welsh are honest and 
religious people, disinclined to appropriate their neighbours’ 
property. The tithe agitation, with its pseudo-religious sanc- 
tion, cleverly but covertly helps to undermine this disinclina- 
tion, and the tithe riot, beginning generally with a hymn and 
ending with violence, supplics an elementary education in the 
work of familiarising the Welsh people with the property- 
doctrines of the new morality.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Vicarage, Carmarthen, July 10th. A. G. Epwarps. 





IRISH POLICY. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." | 

S1r.—I believe you are right. The Ayr Burghs election cer- 
tainly does vividly suggest the probability that Mr. Gladstone 
will carry the constituencies with him at the next General 
Blection. The Isle of Thanet election tends to confirm this 
view. Mr. Lowther’s majority is a purely Tory majority 
obtained in a Tory stronghold. The Unionist vote cast for 
the late Colonel King-Harman was refused to his successor in 
the constituency. There is no use in blinking the fact that 
the Unionist vote is daily growing beautifully less. The 
Government and their supporters have only themselves to 
blame. They have forgotten that, first and foremost, 
they are, or ought to be, Unionists. It was on Unionist, 
and not on Tory lines, that the last General Election 
was fought and won. In view of the common danger, the 
Unionists then pledged themselves, laying party politics aside, 
to settle the Irish Question by dealing with Ireland by a 
series of statesmanlike measures, and so wresting the country 
from the peril of separation from England. It was on this 
understanding that they were returned to Parliament by an 
overwhelming majority, a majority that might literally have 
accomplished anything. How have they kept their pledges ? 
For all settlement of the Irish Question this overwhelming 
Unionist majority have passed a Crimes Bill, introduced a 
brace and a half of Drainage Bills, and are buoyed up in their 
shaky hope of a few years’ longer tenure of office by a Papal 
Decree on morals, and the precarious prospect of a fairly good 
harvest. And when their fortunes are almost at the lowest 
ebb, it is Mr. James Lowther they depute to contest the Isle of 
Thanet election, presumably as a messenger of peace and good- 
will to all shades of Unionists, and as an earnest that they 
are now, even though at the eleventh hour, about to close up 
their ranks and do what the country expects of them. 

The Irish Question is the Irish Land Question. The Irish 
Question can only be solved by a Land-Purchase Bill. But, 
says Mr. Balfour, in his speech in the House of Commons, 
Tuesday, June 26th, 1888 :—‘ You talk about settling the 
Land Question in Ireland by purchase. How do you mean 
to settle the Land Question by purchase if you are going 
to permit this boycotting of derelict farms, if you allow 
the Irish people to think they act rightly when they 
shoot at men who take farms which have been boy- 
cotted ? How on earth will you ever be able to carry 
out any system of land-purchase with tolerable success 
if you allow practices to go on like that in the case I 





have referred to? You will never be able to settle the Land 
Question or any other question in Ireland, unless you establish 
the reign of law.” Mr. Balfour strikes heroically at the 
effect, but ignores the cause which produces that effect. He 
does not seem to have realised that it is not the number of 
League meetings he succeeds in suppressing, nor the number 
of convictions he obtains, that will eventually settle the Irish 
Question. Certainly the reign of the law must be established ; 
establish it by all means, and enforce it rigorously, but surely 
the enforcement of the law does not preclude legislation of 
the most vital importance to the United Kingdom. Does Mr. 
Balfour perhaps believe that seven years of resolute govern- 
ment without any further land legislation would reconcile either 
landlord or tenant to the present land system? The present 
land system is odious to both landlords and tenants. And after 
these seven years, what then ? Does Mr. Balfour further believe 
in the probability of another Tory Unionist majority, and in 
another seven years’ spell of resolute government? But if he 
does not, then he is playing fast and loose with Unionist 
interests. He is procrastinating when he knows that there is 
no time to lose; he is fiddling, and Rome is burning. 

Till the transfer of the land of Ireland from the owners to 
the occupiers of the soil is accomplished, we shall never have 
a day’s peace in Ireland. Till then, England will certainly 
year after year continue to be confronted by an Irish Parlia- 
mentary party and a hostile Ireland. Without a Land- 
Purchase Bill, Mr. Balfour and every other Chief Secretary 
for Ireland will, on the expiration of their term of office, 
leave, as they invariably have left, Ireland exactly in the state 
in which it has always been. They may even find it hard 
enough to drive the discontent in the country below the 
surface. 

But some of our English politicians have tender consciences 
when it becomes a question of a Land-Purchase Bill. I think 
it was Mr. Howorth who last autumn, writing for himself and 
some other representatives of urban constituencies, denounced, 
in the columns of the Times, any scheme of land-purchase by 
the State as “economically most vicious,” and as “veiled 
State Socialism.” But the funny part of it all is that these 
same dear representatives had no hesitation whatsoever in 
gaily recording their votes for the Land Act of 1887, which. 
however expedient a piece of legislation, could not be well 
termed economically most sound. But mostly all legisla- 
tion for Ireland has been “economically most vicious.” For 
instance, for a black band of Sub-Commissioners to waltz 
through the length and breadth of the land, and, without 
having to assign any reasons for their decisions, to compul- 
sorily fix, for a period of fifteen years, fair rents, basing the 
rent on the produce of the worst cycle of years we have ever 
experienced in Ireland, is without a doubt State Socialism, and 
that without any veil at all. 

I quite agree with Mr. Heywood, we cannot have County 
Councils in England, and in Ireland irresponsible Grand Juries 
riding other people’s horses with their own spurs. But first 
of all we must have a Land-Purchase Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Croom House, Croom, July 3rd. Gaston MONSELL. 





THE OATHS BILL. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE “‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of July 7th, you say that “it is perhaps 
a superstition to hold that there is any difference between 
perjury and mere falsehood ;” but you consider the supersti- 
tion to be practically valuable. In the same way, the Guardian 
lately said that the distinction, though “ illogical,” was to be 
maintained. It is very surprising that oaths should be main- 
tained on such slippery grounds, or that the obvious differentia 
of an oath should not be put forward. To distinguish perjury 
from falsehood is not to set up two standards of truth, but two 
standards of sin. A liar sins once, a perjurer twice. He lies, 
and at the same time, in doing so, by invoking the name of God, 
he takes that name in vain. God is offended by falsehood, 
but he is more offended when blasphemy is added to the false- 
hood. It follows that a man who believes that there is a God 
able to punish, will scruple more to commit the greater sin 
than the lesser one, and so you have more security from an 
oath than from an affirmation. The falsehood in the former 
case is deliberate, and done with solemnity,—viz., with the 
knowledge that the penalty of blasphemy is added—I am, 
Sir, &e., Doveias MACLEANE. 

[This is quite true; but are not almost all such lies as are 
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told deliberately in Court, and with the solemnity of the forms 
of Justice before the witness’s eyes, morally perjuries? Is it 
possible that when so told by a believer in God, they can fail 
to be deliberate offences against Him as well as against 
Man ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





“TRUCK” IN SHETLAND. 


(To Tue EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—In no part of Great Britain has that poison-tree called 
the “truck system” found a more congenial soil or brought 
forth bitterer fruit than in these Northernisles. Every decade 
or so, the Government is disturbed by rumours regarding its 
pernicious influence on the industrious poor. Inquiries are 
made and resolutions formed to lay the legislative axe to its 
root. A few vigorous blows would level it with the ground, 
but these neither Parliament nor the Executive seem able to 
give. After a feeble tap or two, they give up the attempt, 
stupefied and powerless, and it continues to flourish, a curse 
to Shetland and a scandal to the whole Kingdom. In the Act 
which was recently passed, the fisherman was left to the tender 
mercies of the truckers, and the protection granted to the 
knitter has proved a mere mockery. Although a thousand 
infringements of the Act occur daily, there have only been 
three or four prosecutions; and I have reason to suspect that 
an attempt will soon be made to get it suspended or abrogated 
so far as it applies to Shetland. This will be done by an 
appeal to the Queen in Council, ostensibly by the knitters, but 
in reality by the merchants. It is devoutly to be wished that 
her Majesty’s advisers will dismiss the appeal, make the pro- 
hibition of “truck” in hosiery permanent, and instruct its 
subordinates to see that the Act is enforced. No special 
indulgence to swindle ought to be granted to the Shetland mer- 
chants. If they want hosiery, let them pay for it “in the 
current coin of the realm,” and not force the poor knitter to 
take trash in exchange.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Walls, Shetland. J. SANDS. 





“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
[To THE EpiroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I must beg to protest against your grossly unfair 
remarks on my slight sketch of Catherine Davies. Your 
reviewer's “ half-column full of the most ridiculous blunders ” 
is not only a mischievous falsehood, but a statement that 
cannot possibly be justified. The errors simply resolve them- 
selves into two single misprints of Mauprat for “ Murat,” and 
King and Queen of Italy for King and Queen of “ Naples.” 
I, of course, very much regret these mistakes, the appearance 
of which I can only account for upon the principle that the 
greater care one exercises, the more likely are errors to 
creep in. On pp. 7 and 8, Davies alludes to “the head 
governess, the Duchess de Rochino; the second governess, the 
Countess Picherno, a niece of the late Lord Byron,” &c. 
I admit this statement ought to have been quoted in 
inverted commas. I must also beg to protest against your 
reviewer's stupid insinuation that Davies’s “sole claim to 
distinction” was because “she had been a governess in the 
family” of Murat. If your reviewer had honestly read my 
article, he would have seen that her book contained facts 
relative to Murat’s domestic life which were probably not to 
be found elsewhere. Whether the statements are all accurate, 
is perhaps another matter. So much for your reviewer's 
“mare’s nest!” But [ humbly venture to suggest that in 
future he should be a little more scrupulous and a good deal 
less general in his statements.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Roserts. 
10 Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, W.C., July 5th. 


[Our reviewer writes as follows.—Ep. Spectator.]  ‘“ Mr. | 
Roberts’s article on ‘Catherine Davies’ consists of twenty-nine 
lines, and contains at least four blunders, or one to every seven 
lines. If the mistakes of the Dictionary generally were in the 
same proportion, there would be sixteen to each page, or more 
than seven thousand in each volume! I notice these four 
seriatim. 1. Madame Murat is called Madame Mauprat. No 
doubt this is a misprint, but it has certainly a ridiculous 


for no printer could have misprinted Italy for Naples; but 
it is not the less a serious-inaccuracy, considering the great, 
importance which Napoleon attached to the retention for 
himself alone of the title of King of Italy. 3. Mr. Robertg. 
writes in his article——‘The Countess of Picherno, a niece 
of Byron, was at this time the second governess.’ This is a, 
blundey, and to any one who knows anything of Byron and 
his family, a ridiculous one. Mr. Roberts now says the passage 
ought to have been in inverted commas. But the words in the 
article are not identical with those quoted in the above letter: 
from ‘pp. 7 and 8’ (I suppose of Miss Davies’s book), and 
could not properly have been marked as a quotation. In any 
case, the writer of the article makes himself responsible for 
the statement, and was bound to ascertain whether it was 
accurate or not. 4. A further blunder is the statement 
that Madame Murat was the second sister of Bonaparte, 
She was the third sister. Elisa was the eldest sister, 
Pauline was the second, and Caroline Murat was the third. 
These blunders may all be trifling, but the value of an 
article in a biographical dictionary entirely depends on its 
accuracy in such trifling matters. I quite fail to understand 
Mr. Roberts’s protest against the ‘reviewer’s stupid insinua- 
tion that Davies’s sole claim to distinction was because she 
had been a governess in the family of Murat.’ I think Mr. 
Roberts cannot understand the meaning of the words he uses,. 
What is the insinuation? I made as clear and direct a state- 
ment as I knew how to do. I wrote, as I still think, that the 
sole claim to distinction of Miss Davies is ‘that’ (not 
‘because’) she had been a governess in the family of 
Murat. Mr. Roberts or any one else has a perfect right 
to come to an opposite conclusion, and to consider this 
statement as ‘stupid,’ and even as erroneous; but it certainly 
contains no insinuation of any kind. Mr. Roberts in his 
article alleges that ‘her book contains many facts not to be 
found elsewhere ;’ but he has not told us what these are. He 
qualifies this statement in his letter by the omission of ‘many ’ 
and the insertion of ‘probably,’ and he admits it to be a 
matter of question whether these ‘facts’ are all accurate 

Whether my remarks on Mr. Roberts’s article were ‘ grossly 
unfair,’ and contained ‘a mischievous falsehood ’ and ‘a stupid 
insinuation,’ your readers can now judge for themselves.” 





CURIOSITIES OF TROUT-FISHING. 
(To THE EpITor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

Srr,—I read the amusing article on this subject (in the 
Spectator of June 23rd) with much interest. You appear, how- 
ever, to be misinformed in making the statement that “ sport 
among the trout, which all over Britain, as we recently noted, 
was unprecedentedly poor last year, has remarkably improved 
Reports from rivers and lakes throughout the country show 


that the fish are everywhere ‘taking’ quite in the brave old 
/ manner.” 


Many of our best fishing rivers and lakes are being slowly 


but surely ruined by sewage and other pollutants; and reports 
on this point from many favourite quarters are most depressing 
Only the other week I was on the banks of the Ribble—that 
famed length from Mitton to Low Moor—and it was painful to 
see Barrow Brook contributing its highly coloured dye-water 
from the adjacent print-works, and Pendleton Brook its foul 
paper-works drainage; and how that, on this side of the river, 
the bed was coated with a yellowish deposit, apparently 
from the works indicated, while the opposite side is free and 
clear. 


Some seven years ago, the riparian owner—Mr. Aspinall, of 
Standen Hall—obtained, with the assistance of two very 
eminent scientific gentlemen—Professor Campbell-Brown, 
D.Se., and John Collins, Esq., F.S.C., F.LC., F.G.S.—an 
injunction against the paper-works’ pollution. But this fact 


| does not appear to have effected much, if any, improvement in 


this, at one time, magnificent fishing reach. 


The Field, a recognised authority on the subject, contains in 
almost every issue references from all parts of the country as 
to the destruction of fish-life in rivers and lakes by pollution ; 
and yet we are gravely informed by the article referred to 





appearance. 2. It is stated that ‘Napoleon declared Murat | 
and his wife King and Queen of Italy.’ This, Mr. Roberts | 


tells us, is also a misprint; he must mean a slip of the pen, | 





| 
‘ 


“that the fish are ‘taking’ quite in the brave old manner.” I 
am disposed to take such a statement with “a good many 
grains of salt.”—I am, Sir, &c., YELLOW Dun. 
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THE CALLING OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY’S FATHER. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SpEctTaToR.’’] 

S1z,—With regard to the statement of your reviewer, in the 
Spectator of June 30th, regarding the calling of Thomas de 
Quincey’s father, I venture to make these remarks :—The 
advertisement quoted is dated 1783; Thomas de Quincey was 
not born till 1785; his father lived till he was seven years of 
age. Thus, even admitting that your critic is correct in every 
fact and figure, there are nine years to be accounted for, as the 
advertisement quoted advertises relinquishment of a trade, not 
the commencement of it. Even supposing Thomas de Quincey’s 
father was engaged in a retail business, that does not abso- 
lutely imply that he had no other even at the time; and, after 
all, how are these later nine years to be accounted for? Is it 
not possible that De Quincey’s father—an active-minded, 
energetic man—should have gone into something else after 
1788, the more since we know that he left his children fairly well 
provided for, and had been the architect of his own fortune? It 
is not required that a boy writing of his father should go back 
for his employment to a date two years before he was born. 
The quoted advertisement itself states that De Quincey’s father, 
if he was a draper, had ceased to be so two years before De 
Quincey was born, and the boy may have known nothing of 
that engagement.—I am, Sir, &e.. ALEX. H. Japp. 








POETRY. 


SONNETS IN MY LIBRARY.—II. 
CRASHAW’S FOEMS. 
I: 
AMONG earth’s poets certain known of few 
Pass into deathlessness o’er death’s frontiers, 
Unpraised, unprized, unlaurell’d of their peers. 
Yet in time’s patient light their work shows true : 
‘The far-off generations find it new. 
In happy mornings of immortal years 
Immortal is the colour that it wears. 
Great poets greatly borrow of its blue, 
Or pass into the heights that few attain, 
Humming some bars of it ‘neath brows star-crown’d. 
O Poet of the poets! so with thee. 
With tints of thine did Pope his marble stain, 
And Milton’s spirit in thy music found 
Majestic swell, soft fall of infinite sea. 


II. 

Sensuous, some say, a very amourist 

, In spiritual spheres of mystic sweets— 

Drowsy with incense-fumes, a feebler Keats 
Who made the realm of prayer his own acquist. 
Nay! let us hail thee palmer, harmonist, 

Young heart of fire whose life-consuming beats 

Panted it dead, longing for bless’d retreats. 
They must love thee who love the love of Christ. 
“Not Spanish but heav’n” here Theresa spake. 

The mother most intemerate outsnows snow. 

The cross is purple with its Passion-wine ; 

And penitent sinners weep with such sweet woe, 

That you might think the nightingales awake 
In the long dusk of dark-draped aisles divine. 
EET.” 

In our tongue’s youth something he strongly wrought 
With the intricacies of the octave rhyme. 
Sweetness was his, and awe, a manifold chime 

Of church-bells, and a wealth of sacred thought. 

Years fail’d him, and his purpose came to nought. 
The silver measure chosen in his prime 
Died with him; and thereafter tide and time 

Pass’d, and none else its difficult beauty sought. 

Then Byron made it classical for sin— 

Sin’s wild wit and theatrical despair, 

Its passionate rapture and hysteric woe. 

When shall Heav’n raise a poet wise to win 

That various melody for itself, and so 

Make our song richer by one sacred air ? 

Witi1amM DERRY AND RAPHOE. 


ie Crashaw’s longest but unfinished sacred poem, the ‘‘ Sospetto di Herode,” is 
in the ottava rima, the measure which Byron has employed in hia ** Don Juan.” 





BOOKS. 


—@— 

MR. WEMYSS REID’S LIFE OF MR. FORSTER.* 

[FIRST NOTICE. | 

Tus book is a very admirable piece of work which will justly 
gain for Mr. Wemyss Reid a still higher reputation than even 
that which he previously enjoyed for clear insight into 
character, sound judgment as to the proportions of life, 
graphic powers of delineation, and a businesslike grasp of 
political history. Of all mistakes in writing the Life of such 
a statesman as Forster, perhaps the very worst would 
have been to make the story of it too popular and super- 
ficial, too little saturated with that sense of laborious effort 
which was of its very essence; and the next worst mistake 
would have been to make it in any sense dull, deficient in the 
impression of that continuous personal vigour which made 
Mr. Forster so impressive in dealing with the politics of his 
day. Mr. Reid has made neither mistake. The biography 
is full of that sense of substance of which Mr. Forster’s 
life was full, but it is deeply interesting to all who 
have lived through the political period to which it refers, 
and, so far as we can judge, will be deeply interesting even to 
future generations of politicians. Moreover, it delineates the 
non-political side of Mr. Forster's life with very great ability, 
though failing, perhaps, if it fails at all, in explaining the 
repulsion which he seemed to have not merely for politicians 
who felt the roughness of his manner without knowing the 
tenderness of his heart, but not unfrequently even for those 
whom he met in society, and whom he appeared, probably in 
sheer absence of mind, determined to ignore. Our own explana- 
tion of this is that the lethargy which so frequently fell upon 
his father, to that singularly admirable man’s great distress, 
and which seemed at times to envelope him entirely in a sort 
of cloud, affected Mr. Forster himself more than any one 
would be aware of who knew him only as a politician or in 
relation to matters which deeply interested him. No man had 
a keener eye for matters that he was really interested in 
watching, or a tenderer heart for feelings of which he was 
aware. But there was in him, we should say, a singular 
deficiency of observation for matters with which his mind was 
not occupied. He would let even a lady whom he had 
taken in to dinner sit beside him without addressing a 
single word to her, if any one else were within hearing 
from whom he could gather information on subjects on 
which his mind was deeply stirred, and he was often entirely 
unconscious of the false effect of scorn which his brusque 
manner conveyed. The present writer well remembers the 
sardonic grin with which he rushed in and announced to two of 
his friends who were passionately desirous to see England taking 
the side of Denmark in the Schleswig-Holstein War, that the 
Government had determined not to intervene, turning on his 
heelafter making the announcement, and rushing downstairs 
again without even a word to break the effect of his curt 
triumph over them. No one can read this Life without being 
sure,—even if they were not previously sure from their own 
observation,—that Mr. Forster was as sensitively reluctant to 
inflict pain as any tender-hearted woman. But undoubtedly 
he was one of those who in social intercourse did not put 
out feelers in all directions, whose social nature was often 
wrapped in a sort of lethargy of its own while his eager intelli- 
gence was hard at work; and this utter absence of mind, this 
want of receptive instinct for taking in feelings outside the 
immediate circle of his deepest interests, produced a totally 
false impression of him on numbers of persons whose social 
contact with him was only casual. He had plenty of tact 
when his attention was awake; but then, his attention was 
often not awake, nay, almost as far beyond the power of 
awakening to social impressions, as that of a mathematician 
absorbed in a great calculation. And when in a trance of 
this kind, he often gave offence of which he was wholly 
unconscious. 

For the rest, Mr. Wemyss Reid’s sketch of the man is 
admirably effective. He lets us see Mr. Forster both in great 
and little things,—in his determination to know all the details 
of any work which he had to master, learning to weave camlet 
for himself in a handloom of his own when he expected to be 
chiefly occupied in the camlet business; sorting dirty wools 


Edward Forster, By T. Wemyss Reid, 
3. 


* Life of the Right Honourable William 
2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall, 188 
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for ten hours a day when he was anxious to learn the 
details of the woollen trade; driving so recklessly in a 
very high gig into Bradford, that when the son of his 
gig companion reproached his father with taking no 
notice of him, as he met him on the road, the unhappy 
man replied, “Eh, bless thee, lad; I had more to do 
than to take notice of thee: I was over-throng (busy) 
making my peace with my Maker;” swarming up one of 
the statues at the Tuileries after the Revolution of 1848, 
to get a better view of the vast crowd; dodging an 
armed brigand on the top of the Asiatic Mount Olympus; 
entering so passionately into the anti-slavery struggle in 
the United States, that even years before the war he wrote to 
an American correspondent that his hand shook with agitation 
as he tore open newspapers in which he expected to find fresh 
phases of the great conflict ; absolutely indifferent to the 
imminent danger of assassination which he incurred ;—and 
yet, with all this eagerness of nature, allowing his father to 
veto his most cherished wishes without a word of complaint 
when he was already all but of age, and consoling in the 
tenderest way his mourning relatives in times of grief, getting 
up in his busiest moments to open the door for his dog, and 
showing in a hundred different ways how full of gentleness 
was the nature which externally seemed so rugged. 

Mr. Wemyss Reid gives us ample evidence of Mr. Forster’s 
keen intellectual insight into the characters of others, and 
shows us that if his character had not been in all its 
most distinctive points practical, and bent on doing con- 
siderable things for his fellow-countrymen, he might easily 
have gained for himself no inconsiderable literary repu- 
tation. The criticism passed on Lord Russell,—then Lord 
John Russell,—when Forster was a young man of twenty-nine, 
was a very striking one :—‘ What a strange little mortal he 
is to be ruler of a mighty nation, with his dwarf-like form 
and long, deep, remarkable head, and icy-cold expression, with 
every now and then a look of fire!’ And how happy is his 
description of Monckton Milnes teasing Carlyle till he made 
him inveigh against him, reminding one, says Forster, “of a 
naughty boy rubbing a fierce cat’s tail backwards, and getting 
on between furious growls and fiery sparks, but managing to 
avoid the threatened scratches.” His account, too, of Carlyle’s 
overbearing will, as it was usually termed, was very subtle, 
and we believe true :—“ It is not one of those wills which chills 
or constrains me, capable, indeed, of strong, fierce effort for 
opposition, but not a constant influence, of which the possessor 
is less conscious than any of those around him; so, after all, 
with tact, one gets one’s own way quite sufficiently with 
him.” Here, too, is a vivid photograph of Blanqui, whom 
Forster saw in Paris in 1848, and evidently thoroughly dis- 
trusted :—* A small thin man, with close-cut hair, piercing 
fox-like eyes, which never looked his audience in the face, 
shrewd deep forehead, insinuating untrue smile, altogether a 
calculating, conspiring, bad face, but a very determined ex- 
pression.” Nor could his criticism on Emerson have been keener 
than it was :—‘ He has a pair of good keen eyes, relies on them 
only, and tells you exactly what he sees. He is silently 
dogmatical; does not intrude his views, or bear down yours; 
but lets you see that your opposition has little weight with 
him ; that, in fact, all opposition is a matter of much indiffer- 
ence.” The remarkable thing about these various judgments 
is their pithiness as well as graphic power. There is the 
genuine literary faculty in them. And if any one doubts Mr. 
Forster’s literary strength, let him read the very remarkable 
passage, of which Mr. Reid has given us the following account, 
from Forster’s article in the Westminster Review on Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. For masculine eloquence it might almost have 
been extracted from one of Mr. Bright’s finest speeches :— 

«**« Does Uncle Tom speak the truth ?’ he asks, in his Westminster 
Review article. ‘This cry, which echoing from one side of the 
Atlantic to the other, has found its way from his cabin to the 
hearts of millions, is it in truth the plaint and the prayer of the 
sufferer ; or is it not rather a cunningly devised fable, so cunning 
a device, that even when discovered it defies indignation? Is 
this “life of the lowly”’ drawn from the life, or from the artist’s 
imagination? America is the home of the Irish outcast, the 
workhouse of the English pauper, a workhouse in which he is 
sure of both room and work. Can it be, then, that within the 
bounds of that union they separate man and wife; not, indeed, as 
a condition of age or consequence of improvidence, but as the 
punishment of weakness, because the strong, by the right of his 
might, claims the sinews of the husband, or perchance the charms 
of the wife? Surely in this hospitable region, to which hundreds 
daily fly from their miseries and mistakes, it cannot be the habit 





to hunt women because they fly from the ravisher, and mothers 
because they cling to their children, and strong men because they 
assert their manhood. ..... In a word, does Mrs. Stowe paint 
American slavery as it is, or does she not? Most of our readers, 
we imagine, have answered in the affirmative, almost before they 
have asked themselves the question: the “ yes” forced out of their 
beating hearts by her genius. But is this fair? The good name 
of a great nation is at stake, and surely it ought not to be blasted 
by a mere tale, told ever so wisely, until at least its statements 
have been weighed.’ Forster went on, with that eloquence which 
was only drawn from him under the influence of deep feeling, to 
discuss the evidence for and against Mrs. Stowe, taking occasion 
in doing so to speak of the action of the Times and of his friend 
and teacher, Mr. Carlyle, with courageous frankness. He main- 
tained the right of the negro to those privileges of manhood which, 
in this country as well as in America, many of our most eminent 
men were at that time united in denying to him. He quoted Blue- 
Books and pamphlets, letters, speeches, and reports from the 
Society of Friends, to show that it was no overcoloured picture 
which Mrs. Stowe had painted ; and, in conclusion, he asked, ‘ How 
stand the chances of the slave? Law and force are against, but 
heart and eloquence and genius are for him, and they have a quick 
eye for the winning side. There are still speeches and sermons with- 
out number, and books not a few, against him. But what speeches, 
and what books! The only books he need care for are the ledgers 
of the planter and his Northern creditor...... And now this 
wonderful Uncle Tom is going through the length and breadth 
of the North; ay! and penetrating also into the South, forcing 
every one to hear his tale of woe and to ask himself first: “Can 
these things be ?” and then, “How long shall they last?” And 
this question, “ How long ?” is not one which men will be contented 
with asking themselves. Oh no! the time is at hand, we have faith 
to believe, when the citizens of the North will say to their com- 
patriots of the South, “ We do not like this slave owning. You 
say it is your business; we will take care that it is not ours. If 
you will have laws which sanction robbery, and order torture, 
which permit rape, and connive at murder; if you will tear wives 
from their husbands, and children from their mothers ; if you will 
let men sell their sons to the slave driver, and their daughters to 
the seducer ; if you will make the ignorance of these negroes your 
excuse for enslaving them, and yet will keep them untaught, and 
punish those who try to teach them,—we, at least, will not help 
you. We will no longer be either your slave catchers or their 
jailors: the soil which belongs to us both, shall be free; our 
common city shall be a city of refuge; the suppliants who 
come to us for succour shall not seek it in vain. Nay, further, 
you tell us to leave these men and women to your mercy, 
because they belong to you. We cannot do so; for they are bound 
to us, by the ties of country, which we cannot sever without their 
consent. The time was, when they were supposed to be not men, 
but things, chattels, or property ; but now we have discovered they 
are men, ay, and our fellow-countrymen. We grant that itis your 
place, your duty, to do justice to them, and we will give you time 
to fill this place, and fulfil this duty; but if you will not do this 
duty, nor even acknowledge it to be a duty, if you will neither free 
these slaves, nor make any attempt to prepare them for freedom, 
we dare no longer deny the claim of their fellow-citizenship. And 
upon your heads be the consequences of this admission.” ’ ” 


It is evident that Mr. Forster owed not a little to the Quaker 
saint whose son he was, though he probably owed him some of 
the discontinuity of sympathy and occasional bluntness of per- 
ception as well as of the purity and commanding conscientious- 
ness of his character. It is a great thing to be brought up by 
parents who were always enforcing one of the fundamental 
tenets of their Church, that “all service rendered as unto the 
Lord must be rendered without hope of any recompense in 
this world.” And Forster reaped the full advantage of that un- 
worldly lesson. Again, one of his Quaker friends, complimenting 
him on work involving much labour which he had done for his 
uncle, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and counting (prematurely, 
as it proved) on the success of the anti-slavery policy which 
Sir T. F. Buxton was then advocating, writes to Forster (then 
a youth of twenty),—*“ Your uncle has seen Lord Glenelg, and 
learns that the Government adopts his plan. See fourth 
of Zechariah, ‘ What art thou, O mountain? A plain.” We 
believe that Forster owed a large proportion of his power 
to this energy of faith which lay at the background of all 
his work,—this profound belief that mountains will be 
made plain, if one has but the faith to set about the task of 
leveling them with a strength of volition and a laboriousness 
of purpose corresponding to the depth of belief. From 
beginning to end of his life, Forster worked asif it were nothing 
to level the mountain, when once he had been convinced that 
it was a divine work that had to be done, one on which the 
blessing of heaven would rest. And one of his two mountains 
he did level, though he only undermined a part of the other, 
and left it threatening to fall upon him, as it actually fell on 
his immediate successor. But of his remarkable work as a 
statesman we will defer what we have to say, to our con- 
cluding notice of this admirable biography. 
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TROPICAL AFRICA.* 
But for the suspicion aroused by the penultimate chapter of 
this book, of which we have a précis in the last sentence of 
the preface—* Recent events on Lake Nyassa have stirred 
a new desire in the hearts of those who care for native 
Africa that ‘the open sore of the world’ should havea last and 
decisive treatment at the hand of England ”—we should have 
said that this is the most delightfully artistic mélange of travel 
and natural history in Africa that has yet been published. 
The “ Political Warning” chapter in it, and the time chosen 
for its publication—when extraordinary pressure was (we do 
not say whether rightly or wrongly) being brought to bear upon 
the Foreign Office to enter upon a policy of action in regard 
to Lake Nyassa and the Zambesi—give it somewhat of the 
air, and even of the character of a pamphlet. But apart 
from this—very far indeed are we from saying, in spite 
of it—we should say that Tropical Africa, by the author 
of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, telling of his ex- 
periences in the course of a journey he took up the Zambesi 
and Shiré to the mission-stations of Scotland, and along the 
plateau between Tanganyika and Nyassa, and to a certain 
extent also embodying the experiences of other travellers, will 
be the most popular and be-Mudie’d work on the subject that 
has been issued. After the numerous and enormous volumes 
which have been written upon Africa, it is a genuine treat to 
find Professor Drummond going to the heart of his subject 
in a volume of a little over two hundred pages, and yet 
adequately provided with maps and illustrations. Then, as 
already hinted, this volume is eminently artistic. Whoever has 
read Natural Law in the Spiritual World knows that its author 
isa remarkable writer as well as a remarkable thinker. Most 
African travellers have not been literary artists, and so Pro- 
fessor Drummond has an advantage over them. The word 
“charming,” alike in its proper and in its afternoon-tea 
sense, is the correct adjective to apply to Tropical Africa, 
and—to be done with unfavourable criticism—we see in it 
a tendency on the part of its author to write in afternoon- 
_tea and garden-party English, which, however good in 
its way, is often deficient in masculinity. Not that Pro- 
fessor Drummond is not trenchant. He speaks of “ these black 
villains the [Zanzibar] porters, the necessity and the despair 
of travellers, the scum of old slave-gangs, and the fugitives 
from justice from every tribe.” But then, “ horrid creature ” 
and “odious man” have been known to come from very 
pretty lips. Professor Drummond has humour, but it also is 
in danger of losing in fibre. When he was travelling on 
the Nyassa-Tanganyika plateau, some of his men deserted him. 
He summoned others who were on the point of doing likewise 
to his tent :— 

“Like the Judge putting on the black cap, I drew my revolver 
from under my pillow, and laying it before me, proceeded to 
address them. Beginning with a few general remarks on the 
weather, I first sketched the geology of Africa, and then broke 
into an impassioned defence of the British Constitution. The three 
miserable sinners—they had done nothing in the world—quaked 
like aspens. I then followed up my advantage by intoning, in a 
voice of awful solemnity, the enunciation of the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid, and then threw my all into a blood-curdling 
Quod erat demonstrandum. Scene two followed, when I was alone ; 
T turned on my pillow and wept for shame.” 

What can be a more appropriate criticism on this than, 
“How very dreadful of you, Professor Drummond! Was it 
necessary that you should weep after so very innocuous—and 
so very elaborate—a practical joke? Should you not have 
indulged in a hearty laugh? When the Rector and the 
Curate get up a Punch-and-Judy entertainment for the sake 
of children or charity, do they find it necessary to write, each 
of them, eight closely written pages of remorse to the Bishop ?” 

Tropical Africa is quite a multum in parvo. It gives us 
travel in the chapters on the water-route to the heart of 
Africa by the Zambesi and Shiré (which Professor Drummond 
prefers, and for good reasons, to the Zanzibar route), the East 
African Lake country, and wanderings on the Nyassa-Tangan- 
yika plateau; sociology and moral pathology in the chapters 
on “The Aspect of the Heart of Africa” and “The Heart- 
Disease of Africa;” science in “ The White Ant,” “ The 
Ways of African Insects,” “A Geological Sketch,” and “ A 
Meteorological Note ;” and politics in “ A Political Warning.” 
The last it hardly comes within the province of literary 
criticism to pronounce upon. Suffice it to say that what 


* Tropical Africa. 
and Stoughton, 1888 


By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.8, London: Hodder 





Professor Drummond desires and urges is that the whole 
of the western coast of Lake Nyassa, and the regions of 
the Upper Shiré which are reached from the waters of the 
Zambesi, and the thriving settlements, the schools and 
churches, the roads and trading-stations of which are English, 
should be declared a “sphere of British influence.” Apart 
from the political aspect of Tropical Africa, the general im- 
pression that the reading of Mr. Drummond’s book gives is 
that of disappointment. It is not only that this portion of the 
Dark continent “has an impossible access, a perilous climate, 
a penniless people, an undeveloped soil,” but somehow it 
is hardly possible not to cherish the suspicion that the 
game of reclaiming it for civilisation is not worth the candle. 
True, Professor Drummond proves that the African native 
can work, and that the soil of the region he visited is 
adapted for coffee-growing ; that rubber-plants abound, and 
that the castor-oil plant, ginger and other spices, the 
tobacco-plant, the cotton-plant, and many fibre-yielding 
grasses thrive there. But the supply of ivory will probably 
not last for more than fifteen or twenty years, and alto- 
gether there seems nothing to tempt the speculators of 
Manchester or New York to work others, or even themselves, 
into a craze for this region. Then, it must be admitted, that 
there is nothing specially attractive—certainly nothing gor- 
geous—in the forests of low trees through which mainly it 
seems to have been Professor Drummond’s fate to travel. 
Indeed, the chief thing to be noted in Tropical Africa is man 
in his primeval condition. ‘To have lived here,” he says, “ is 
to have lived before Menes ; it is to have watched the dawn of 
evolution.” It may be worth while once in a way, and for the 
sake of seeing “man without clothes, without civilisation, 
without learning, without religion,” to penetrate these jaded 
and sun-stricken forests, “ carpeted with no moss or alchemylla, 
or scented woodruff, the bare trunks frescoed with few lichens, 
their motionless and unrefreshed leaves drooping sullenly from 
their sapless boughs.” ‘But primeval man is not a marketable 
article,—or, rather, he is, and ought not to be. The most 
stirring chapter in Professor Drummond’s book is that which 
treats of the slave-trade, which he calls “the heart-disease of 
Africa.” There is not a single word of what he says on this 
point that will not meet with general approval, though whether 
the European Powers, with England at their head, will ever be 
induced to place. as he suggests, a small steamer on each of 
the great lakes of Central Africa, with an associated depot or 
two of armed men on the higher and healthier plateaux which 
surround them, is another question. 

Professor Drummond’s style is perhaps seen at its best 
in his scientific chapters, although here again, at all events as 
regards geology, we are told there is “nothing new,” that 
“there is no unknown force at work, no rock strange to 
the petrographer; no pause in denudation; no formation, 
texture, or structure to put the law of continuity to con- 
fusion.” But “The Ways of African Insects” (which are 
proved the greatest and smartest hypocrites in Nature), and 
“The White Ant” are delightful—indeed, exquisite—chapters 
in popular science. After what Professor Drummond says 
about the white ant, or termite—a small insect with a 
bloated yellowish-white body and a large thorax, oblong- 
shaped, and coloured a disagreeable oily-brown—it should 
become as much the pet of the savant, as it is the 
horror of the traveller. The brick houses of the Scotch 
mission-station on Lake Nyassa have all been built out 
of a single ant’s nest. The termites act as the scavengers 
of the Central African forests, making away with all plants 
and trees, all stems, twigs, and tissues, “the moment the 
finger of decay strikes the signal.” These termites are also 
invaluable as denuding and transporting agents. When rain 
comes, the ant-heaps are washed into the rivulets and borne 
away to fertilise with new alluvium the distant valleys, or 
carried downward to the ocean where, along the coast-line, they 
“sow the dust of continents to be.” “The White Ant” is 
perhaps the most fascinating chapter of a fascinating yet 
disillusionising book. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY’S “CRICKET.”* 
THis admirable volume is the latest addition to “The Bad- 
minton Library,” and the Duke of Beaufort may well be proud 
of it. We should do it some injustice if we praised it relatively 
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as being by far the best book upon cricket that has ever been 
published. So we praise it absolutely as coming within 
measurable distance of that imaginable, but never quite attain- 
able, standard of perfection which Juvenal describes as :— 
“Hunc qualem nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum.” 

The writer of this notice is an ancient pedagogue, and claims 
indulgence, therefore, for resorting again to a dead language 
to express his opinion of this jewel of a book. It is emphati- 
cally, and “ down to the ground,” if he may flavour his pedantry 
with slang, a xrque é adel, and as such needs no further 
eulogy. Mr. Lang’s contribution is a “History of Cricket” 
to which we can pay no higher compliment than by 
saying that we could wish it longer. But Mr. Lang is a 
literary man of great acquirements and skill, and it is not 
surprising that he should beat his predecessors in the field so 
completely. His chief brother-contributors, Messrs. Steel 
and Lyttelton, are comparative novices, and it is pleasant 
indeed to find that they wield the pen so effectively. Mr. 
W. G. Grace, who stands out like “a grand Napoleon in 
the realms” of cricket, contributes two well-written papers 
of sterling value on “How to Score” and on “Outfit.” Mr. 
F. Gale, who is, by-the-way, not unknown to fame as a 
writer, contributes a pleasant article on “Country Cricket ;” 
and Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell’s paper on “The Art of Training 
Young Cricketers,” comes most gracefully from an able 
lieutenant of Eton’s athletic Head-Master. Mr. Lyttelton’s 
rapid and graphic sketches of the most salient incidents that 
have occurred in the annual contests between “Gentlemen and 
Players,” and between “ Oxford and Cambridge,” will be read 
with interest by many who have, roughly speaking,no sympathy 
with cricket enthusiasts. We need not hint, therefore, at the 
charm which these sketches will have for all strong votaries 
of cricket. Mr. Steel’s sketch of “ The Australians” is equally 
to be praised, though we think that he goes a little too far 
when he says that Englishmen are getting “ weary of these 
continued invasions,” and trusts that no Australian team will 
visit England again for the next five years. If it were 
possible to poll English cricketers on this question, we believe 
that a majority of ten to one would vote against Mr. Steel. 
Be this as it may, we shall have to revert to him in connection 
with our welcome visitors, and before doing so, can only find 
room for a few lines of the warmest and heartiest kind in praise 
of his chapter on “ Bowling,” and of his colleague’s chapter on 
“Batting.” <A tradition of Shrewsbury School recounts that 
Dr. Kennedy—(long life to him!)—once said to two of his 
pupils: “ De Winton, your verses are perfection ; and Gwynne, 
your verses are better than De Winton’s.” Substitute “ chap- 
ter ” for “verses,” and Mr. Lyttelton’s name for De Win- 
ton’s, and Mr. Steel’s for Gwynne’s, and the opinion which 
most judges of cricket and writing will form of these very 
fine papers, will be in some sense adequately expressed. Mr. 
Steel’s chapter, indeed, has fairly astonished us, for we did not 
think that it was possible to fill ninety pages with remarks 
on “ Bowling,” without an ounce, or without a grain, if it 
comes to that, of “padding.” Mr. Steel has proved that our 
“impossible” was as foolish as Mirabeau thought that all 
“impossibles” were; and if the other chapters in this book 
were all as bad as they are the reverse of bad, this superb 
chapter would float the book even then, and leave it still the 
book of books for all sorts and conditions of cricketers to 
buy and read. 

There are one or two points, though, on which we believe 
that the majority of cricketers will agree to differ from Mr. 
Steel. The Australians, at present, are falsifying in brilliant 
style their great bowler’s prediction that they would not “ be 
in it” with a representative English eleven. They have 
defeated a strong M.C.C. team, and for the first time since 
these matches were played, have defeated a North of England 
eleven. On Monday they will meet the full strength of 
England at Lord’s, and the composition of the English eleven 
is naturally exciting much interest. There seems to be no 
doubt in the minds of most cricketers that three gentlemen, 
W. G. Grace, A. G. Steel, and W. W. Read, and three 
players, Briggs, Lohmann, and Barnes, stand out for in- 
evitable selection. To them must be added, as a wicket- 
keeper, Sherwin or Pilling. But to fill the remaining four 
vacancies eleven men present themselves, of whom it may 
fairly be said that any four might be safely taken, and that no 
four could be shown on paper to be superior to the seven who 
must be rejected. These eleven really first-rate cricketers 





are J. Shuter, W. H. Patterson, Gunn, Flowers, Ulyett, Abel, 
Maurice Read, Peel, Barlow, and Sugg. But Mr. Steel, 
it will be noticed, inserts in his eleven to fight the Ang. 
tralians a gentleman and a professional whose names will not 
be found in the nineteen which, we feel pretty confident, are 
those which the majority of cricketers would agree in naming, 
There is another question, too, incidentally raised by Mr, 
Steel, and its true solution may possibly point a moral 
for Monday’s match. How was it that England in 1884 wag 
beaten at the Oval by Australia? Mr. Steel constructively— 
if he will permit us to say so—suggests a wrong answer to 
this question. It was the English captain’s fault—and small 
blame, indeed, to him—that with the ten best batsmen in 
England in his team, he sent the eleventh man, who wag 
played for his bowling, and was quite second-rate as a bats. 
man, in last. He ought,if he had been gifted with preter. 
natural prescience, to have sent him in first with Mr. Grace, 
and he ought, if he had later on preferred discretion to 
valour, to have sent him in before Mr. Steel. But he 
took neither of these prudent steps, and it was because he did 
not, that, humanly speaking, England lost the match. Now, 
Mr. Steel, though with commendable reticence he mentions no 
names, refers to this incident when he says that he once saw 
one of the best batsmen in England put in last but one, because 
the captain thought he looked nervous. And we think that 
this remark constructively suggests, as we have said, a wrong 
inference. In any case, Mr. Steel will, we hope, forgive us if 
we recommend him—for we assume that he will captain the 
English eleven in the impending match—to leave nothing to 
the vagaries of Fortune, and if his men in their second 
innings have no harder task set them than to get fifty runs, 
to send his worst bat in first with the champion. 





MR. W. G. PALGRAVE’S “ ULYSSES.”* 

THE literary merits of the papers reprinted in this volume 
are sufficient of themselves to make it well worth reading. 
For if Mr. Palgrave occasionally chooses to indulge in affecta- 
tion, and to speak of himself as “simply prescinding” from 
impugning or asserting this or that proposition, he clearly 
shows in practice that he is aware that men would “simply 
prescind” from reading his book, if he often tried their 
patience with similar expressions. His style, as a rule, is as 
correct as it is vivid, though it is better fitted, perhaps, for 
describing “Scenes” than for inculeating “ Studies.” As a 
scene-painter in words, Mr. Palgrave deserves the highest 
praise; and his views of an art that Carlyle, who practised it 
so well, was so fond of depreciating, are often most instruc- 
tive. One of them only can we quote, and it runs as follows :— 

“Tropical scenery, be it mountain or plain, forest or coast-line, 
lake or river, can no more be realised by those who have never 
seen it than colours by the blind, music by the deaf. A Kingsley 
attempts the picture, and behold, a confused description of a 
Kew palm-house; a Michael Scott, and lo! the side-scenes of a 
theatre. The scientific accuracy of a Wallace and his compeers, 
if there be any worthy of the name, may supply a correct outline; 
but even this must be filled up by remembrance or supplemented 
by engraving.” 
It is right, however, to say that, while this volume abounds 
in “Scenes” that every one will read with pleasure, the 
“ Studies ” which those “Scenes” illustrate are often of a 
kind that challenge contradiction rather than assent. The 
most important, and the best perhaps of these “Studies,” is 
that which bears the title of “Phra-Bat.” Yet the more 
attentively: this paper is studied, the less satisfactory will its 
conclusions appear. Darwinism is, indeed, not so generally 
accepted, that many readers will be sorely displeased with 
Mr. Palgrave’s attack on ‘‘the assumption that mankind is 
the origin and outcome of physical luck, chance, accident; 
the reasoned deduction of whatever goes under the names of 
morality, conscience, belief, veneration, duty, from physical 
need, physical desire, physical influence, physical hope or 
fear.’ But Darwinism may be wrong without Buddhism 
being right, and many readers will smile at Mr. Palgrave’s 
admiration of “the great monarch who, having weighed rank, 
birth, power, riches, pleasure, all that men desire in the 
balance of reason, found all as light as vanity, and abandoned 
all to find in abnegation that which satiety could not give, 
and to open by renouncement the unerring path from 
changeful death to changeless life——changeless and eternal.” 








"© Diguees; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands, By W. G. Palgrave. 
London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 1837. 
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Now, even if one concedes that it is sheer misrepresentation 
and calumny to define the Buddhist system as mere pessimistic 

itivism or atheistic materialism, and Buddha himself as a 
teacher of hopeless annihilation, yet even so the attempt which 
he made to realise the existence which awaits mankind beyond 
the grave failed, as all such attempts fail necessarily; and 
although Mr. Palgrave detests controversy, he must know full 
well how easy it would be to answer his sneers at “ Western 
materialism and selfish individuality.” Yet we do him too 
much justice, perhaps, for he makes merry over Tennyson for 
pronouncing “fifty years of Europe better than a cycle of 
Cathay,” and merriment like that savours of iugrained foolish- 
ness. We impugn, also, the logic with which Mr. Palgrave 
closes his remarkable essay :— 

«A thing worthy of note,” he says. “The great world-famous 
pilgrimages of Rome and Jerusalem have long since become 
matter of history; Benares no more gathers, as of old, her millions 
of Hindoo votaries ; the Meccan concourse is but a feeble remnant 
of the past; the lesser shrines of Loretto or Compostella, of 
Kerbela and Meshed Ali, of the Indian or the South American 

minsula, have well-nigh lapsed into forgetfulness; while the 

modic efforts to revive the like in France or elsewhere collapse 
in speedy indifference and neglect. Not so in this strange survival 
of past ages, this land forgotten by the years, this land of Siam. 
Here, to judge by appearances at least, there is no abandonment 
nor falling-off in the national reverence paid to the great East Asian 
ascetic and teacher, or to his memorials, footmark, or likeness. 
Visited duly with all honour and ceremony both by the late and 
by the present king, indeed by every monarch in turn of the 
reigning dynasty, the shrines are in good repair, the offerings 
abundant, and the multitude of yearly pilgrims to each attests 
that the popular devotion keeps at least even pace with the royal. 
Esto perpetua !” : 


For Mr. Palgrave surely does not regret the decadence of 
that influence of holy shrines which was so strong in the ages 
which most men of light and leading agree to call dark. 
He cannot suppose that the influence of Christ has waned 
with an influence against which he expressly warned his dis- 
ciples. Yet he wishes that the Siamese may never cease to 
reverence a footmark that is as fabulous as that of Pegasus, 
and a footmark, be it observed, that Buddha himself would 
inevitably have laughed at, had he been gifted with only a 
hundredth part of the ability with which he is credited. But 
Mr. Palgrave has curious ideas on the subject of national 
religions, and believes that even in the nineteenth century, 
“wronged gods may indeed defer the penalty of neglect, but 
will surely exact it at the last.” He is speaking of some 
“latest survivors of the Olympian kinship,” who, it appears, 
are in danger of being driven out from their last refuge amid 
the hills and forests of Japan. What penalty could they 
exact? And here, apparently, we may call Mr. Palgrave’s 
attention to the lines which he quotes with such enthusiasm 
from Shelley in a previous essay :— 
“The moon of Mahomet 
Arose ; and it shall set; 


While blazoned as on heaven’s immortal noon 
The Cross leads generations on.” 


Mr. Palgrave is at present her Majesty’s Minister Resident 
in Uruguay, and his essay on the La Plata region, “From 


Monte Video to Paraguay,” is very attractive. The per- 
versity, if we may use so harsh a word, which makes 
him prefer Cathay to Europe, sticks to him even here, 
and he “ventures on a not ungrounded hope that the ven- 
turesome Confederations and Republics of the American 
South may have before them a nobler destiny than has yet been 
apportioned to their counterpart on the Northern Continent, 
higher aims, and wider fulfilment.” We should like to know 
what the considerations are which make a hope like this appear 
“not ungrounded” to Mr. Palgrave. A wilder hope, sure, 
never filled the heart of any one who could tell a hawk from a 
handsaw. There is, however, another little touch in this able 


essay which would seem to show that it was written when the | 
| hasnot yet been reached. But not a bit of itis applicable to the 


author was unduly splenctic. In a previous essay he had 


spoken with some gentleness of the late Emperor of the | 


French, and given his reasons for doing so. Here he speaks 
of him in a tone that would be unbecoming from one whom 
that potentate had treated with as much cruelty as he evi- 
dently treated Mr. Palgrave with kindness. This spleneticism, 
however, does not prevent this essay from being one of the 
best in the volume. It is apparently, too, published here for 
the first time, and we are inclined to think that Mr. Palgrave 
Would have done wisely if he had closed his volume with it. 
For the “Story of Nejd,” though undeniably well written, is 








quite as undeniably dull; and the reader who wades through 
the four-score pages which it fills, will probably think far less 
highly of Ulysses as a whole than it deserves. 





MR. HOLYOAKE’S NEW BOOK.* 
TRAVERSING some of the by-paths which he left untouched in 
his History of Co-operation, Mr. Holyoake has succeeded in 
making various interesting discoveries. He has brought to light 
a number of facts that will be welcome to students of social 
science, and especially to those who, as workers or as observers, 
are concerned in the co-operative efforts of the present day. 
In 1796 a Society was founded for “ bettering the condition 
and increasing the comforts of the poor.” Its chief promoters 
were the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Barrington) and Thomas 
Bernard. Many persons of rank and influence were sub- 
scribers and supporters, including Archdeacon Paley, William 
Wilberforce, Addington (the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons), and quite a number of noblemen and Bishops. The 
King, at his own request, was made its Patron. This Society 
issued a series of reports, in which Mr. Holyoake has found 
his principal mine of knowledge. From these five volumes, 
and from other sources, he has arranged and condensed much 
curious information, and this, together with his own critical 
and explanatory comments, constitutes the present work. 

The object of the Society in preparing these exhaustive 
reports seems to have been to gather together all the facts 
possible about the condition of the poor and the measures 
then in operation for relieving their distress. Experiments 
of its own members are duly recorded in their place. Among 
these were three village shops, one founded in 1794 at Monge- 
well, by the Bishop of Durham, the other two in 1800 at 
Greenford and Hanwell. The object in all these cases was 
to supply the poor of the neighbourhood with such articles of 
daily consumption as tea, soap, salt, and potatoes, on better 
terms than the trading shopkeeper was accustomed to offer ; 
in fact, practically, at cost price. The shopkeepers of that 
time do not figure very favourably ; gently, but significantly, 
it is stated that at the village shops “the poor will have good 
weight and articles of the best quality, which, without im- 
puting dishonesty to the country shopkeeper, will not always 
be the case at a common shop.” (p. 48.) As far as they went, 
these stores appear to have accomplished the end for which 
they were designed. That at Mongewell, it is recorded, saved 
the consumers 21 per cent.; while at Greenford the saving 
varied from about 15 to 25 per cent. on different articles. 

Mr. Holyoake applies the term “Co-operative Stores” to 
the three establishments just named. They were, however, 
nothing of the kind. Like co-operative stores as we know 
them, they supplied goods for ready money, and the gains 
went to the consumers; but the principle of co-operation did 
not enter into their constitution. There was no co-operation 
on the part of consumers at Mongewell, Greenford, or Hanwell. 
Those establishments were purely benevolent undertakings, 
intended to help the poor of the district. On p. 52 of his book, 
Mr. Holyoake says :—* A co-operative store is of the nature of 
a social machine for producing thrift and trade morality.” It 
is quite true that such a definition might be made to cover the 
village shops, for they were, in a measure, of the nature of 
social machines for producing thrift and trade morality. But 
Mr. Holyoake himself will hardly deny that, as a definition of 
a co-operative store, his statement is absurdly incomplete. In 
his History of Co-operation (Vol. I., p. 2) he has given one 
which, if not perfect, is certainly much better. ‘Co-operation, 
in the social sense of the word,” he says, “is a new power of 
industry, constituted by the equitable combination of worker, 
capitalist, and consumer, and a new means of commercial 
morality by which honesty is rendered productive.” That repre- 
sents co-operation as it might be, not precisely as it is, for the 
“equitable combination of worker, capitalist, and consumer ” 


village shops. They were not new “ powers of industry,” but 
merely new channels of supply; they were constituted by a 
few philanthropists, and the consumer did not combine in 
working them in any truer sense than he had been accustomed 
to combine with the baker or grocer, when he bought goods 
from them. He got his goods cheaper at the new stores, 
because the promoters were willing to supply them cheaper. 
The popular notions about co-operation are none too clear, and 





* Self-Help a Hundred Years Ago, 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 
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Mr. Holyoake’s present use of terms is not calculated to 
improve them. 

Besides the village shops, there was, in 1796, a corn-mill at 
Barham Downs which also, in Mr. Holyoake’s phraseology, 
was “co-operative” because it established ready-money pay- 
ments and fixed the interest on capital at 5 per cent. ! (p. 66.) 
In reality, it was a joint-stock enterprise of eight benevolent 
persons, who, to start it, subscribed £40 apiece. A proportion 
of the profit was set aside to repay some of this capital, and 
the remainder was applied for the benefit of “the labouring 
industrious poor” of the parish of Barham, it being the 
“determined resolution” of the subscribers not to appropriate 
any part of it to their own use. It may be noted in passing 
that special attention was given at this mill to “ whole meal,” 
an article of diet whose virtues are being proclaimed anew in 
our time. 

There is a chapter in Mr. Holyoake’s book on “ The Cotton- 
Mills of David Dale at New Lanark.” Robert Owen made 
New Lanark famous; but it must not be forgotten that it had 
been established as early as 1784 by Richard Arkwright and 
David Dale, and during most of the time up to 1800 was under 
the exclusive control of the latter. It will be seen, remarks 
Mr. Holyoake, that David Dale was “a very remarkable man 
who endeavoured to manufacture not only good cotton, 
but good workpeople.” (p. 128.) According to the report of 
Thomas Bernard, which appears to have been made a year or 
two before Owen’s appearance on the scene. the village con- 
tained one thousand five hundred inhabitants, chiefly High- 
landers. Among them were about five hundred children, who 
were entirely fed, clothed, and educated by Mr. Dale :— 

“The healthy and pleasurable appearance of these children has 
frequently attracted the attention of the traveller. Peculiar 
regulations adopted by Mr. Dale for the preservation of the health 
and morals of those under his protection, have made the striking 
difference between his manufactory and many other similar under- 
takings in this Kingdom, so that, while some other mills must be 
regarded as seminaries of vice and sources of disease, those at 
Lanerk are so peculiarly exempt from these objections that out of 
near three thousand children employed in these mills during a 
period of twelve years, from 1785 to 1797, only fourteen have died, 
and not one has been the object of judicial punishment.” (p. 129.) 
No doubt David Dale was a good man as well as a good 
manufacturer. He was above the average of his class at the 
time. Mr. Holyoake calls him the Samuel Morley of his day. 
But the high estimate which Mr. Holyoake forms of him 
requires stronger evidence to justify it than any that is given 
here. Mr. Thomas Bernard’s judgment must be taken with 
caution. His opinion was that “all manufactures, the 
tendency of which is to promote an excess of population, and, 
at the same time, to prejudice the health and morals of a 
people, must be pernicious to a country, unless the evil can be 
corrected by extraordinary attention and exertion.” (pp. 
133-34.) With such preconceived notions as these, New Lanark 
would naturally seem like a Paradise in his eyes. Although 
Robert Owen did, no doubt, as Mr. Holyoake says, “find 
something to go upon” when he settled there, there is good 
ground for believing that, however virtuous the intention, Mr. 
Dale’s success was far from complete. For one thing, he had 
too many schemes on hand to give sufficient personal attention 
to them all. He is stated to have been at the head of no less 
than forty Dissenting churches, and he was a banker as well as 
a manufacturer. He left the conduct of his mills largely to 
subordinates ; and though in his degree a good employer, and 
clear-sighted enough to perceive that healthy workers were 
better than unhealthy ones, it is not shown that he regarded 
his establishment from any but a strictly commercial stand- 
point. Owen, of course, saw even more clearly the business 
advantages of good treatment, and though he was careless about 
his own profits, he did not diminish but enhanced the profits 
of his partners by securing not only healthy but contented 
workers in his mills. Yet he had much to contend with at 
first. As he himself testifies, he found the population, “ with 
a few exceptions...... inferior and demoralised, for at 
that period few except such could be induced to work in 
cotton-mills, as they were then carried on. The peasantry 
and the working-classes generally in Scotland were, at that 
time, too shrewd and well-employed to give up superior for 
inferior occupation.” (Revolution in Mind and Practice, p. 9.) 
Owen found himself regarded with distrust, and his schemes 
for the benefit of the people were suspected to be disguised 
methods of enhancing profits,—a state of feeling which in- 
dicates that, whatever Mr. Dale’s real disposition was, he had 








certainly failed to impress his people with his disinterestednegs, 
Their experience had not taught them to believe in the philap. 
thropy of employers. Not until 1806 was Owen able to cop. 
vince them that he was really their friend. During foyy 
months of that year the cotton trade was practically at g 
standstill, and while all other mills were discharging their 
hands, Owen paid his workers their full wage, at a cost of 
£7,000. The Quaker’s final test of genuine feeling for others 
—feeling in the pocket for them—won the hearts of the people 
of New Lanark. 


Taken as a whole, Mr. Holyoake’s book is of considerable 
value. It gives useful information about a section of society 
ninety or ninety-five years ago. At that time there wag 
evidently a decided and in many ways intelligent effort to 
benefit the poor by almsgiving, and better still, by helping 
men and women to help themselves. Particulars are given of 
self-supporting prisons, of the infirmary at Manchester, of a 
soup-kitchen at. Birmingham, and an incorporated house of 
industry in Norfolk. We learn how the Duke of Bridgewater 
treated his colliers, and something is said about hand-set 
wheat, vaccination, keeping cows, boy-sweeps, and many other 
things. Much is given that was not expected; only one thing 
do we miss that we think ought to be there,—there is nothing 
in the book about self-help a hundred years ago! 





THE ITALIAN LAKE-COUNTRY* 


Ir is no douht with a truly benevolent and charitable intention 
that our enterprising publishers, for whose fitting recompense 
in a future world the British author continually prays, choose 
the first days of winter as the most suitable time for the pro. 
duction of books about Italy. The British public has no 
sooner brought out its great-coats and lighted fires in its bed. 
rooms, than it finds Mr. Mudie’s shelves filled with rapturous 
descriptions of scorching suns and warm breezes, and reads 
with a mixture of wonder and amusement of strange distant 
countries where persons, obviously not under proper control, 
delight to “ cool themselves in the shadows of the Serbelloni 
cliff,” and even to take moonlight excursions on a lake, actually 
on a lake !—a thing to shudder at, and put more coals on. It 
is only after the legitimately cold months are past and gone, 
when the dismal month of May has been followed by an 
equally dreary June, that the public realises that to read of 
these cool bays and sunny valleys, though perhaps somewhat 
incongruous in winter, becomes yet more wildly exasperating 
in July,—at least as that month is understood in England. 
The book before us is an excellent addition to what we may 
call—using the word in its complimentary sense—the litera- 
ture of the guide-book. Whereat let no man be offended. 
Travels we may not call them; it would be absurd to 
apply such a term in these days to anything short of Central 
Africa or the South Sea Islands. On the other hand, 
to write a really good guide-book is a very high and noble 
ambition, much more praiseworthy than the desire to chronicle 
the insignificant incidents of a personal tour. When the 
really perfect guide-book is at last compiled, one of the 
greatest aims of human ambition will have been compassed. 
In this book all previous productions will be included and 
improved ; in it the exuberance of Murray will be tempered 
with the practical common-sense of Baedeker, and the terse 
epitomes of Bradshaw will be enlivened by the chattiness of 
Joanne; there will be a little of Ruskin but not very much 
of him, there will be cuttings from Symonds and slices of 
Hare, there will be—well, Mr. Lund shall be called upon 
to contribute. 

The literature of the guide-book may be divided into three 
classes, differing in excellence as they approach nearer to, or 
recede further from, the style of the simple, unpretending 
guide which is sold at railway-stations and bought by 
travellers. There is the book which treats merely of the 
personal adventures of some more or less uninteresting party 
of travellers, or perhaps of an individual traveller ; the greater 
portion of such works is devoted to the witticisms of the 
narrator’s companions, and the surprising manner in which 
the party conducted themselves under exceptionally trying 
circumstances. In this style of literature Mr. Louis Stevenson 
has achieved success ; but then he had only one companion, and 
that, fortunately for him, was a donkey. The other two branches 





* Como and Italion Lake-Land. By T. W. M. Lund. London: W. H. Alleo 
and to. 1837. 
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are more entirely devoted to description of the countries and 
places of which they treat. The first of these is written for the 
cultured few; it assumes knowledge in its readers, and goes 
into few explanations; not that this course of action is of the 
slightest avail in conciliating the instructed, for there is nothing 
more incensing toa man who knows something than to find 
that other people know it too. The other plan is to assume 
that the reader knows absolutely nothing of the subject, and 
to explain everything to him. This is really the only satis- 
factory style, and we are glad to say it is the one Mr. Lund 
. has adopted. In almost every case the traveller who knows 
nothing will find here expounded for him even that which he 
seemeth to know. Yet there are some instances—in his 
account of Bergamo, for instance—where our author seems to 
have lost all patience with the ignorance of his readers, to 
whom he felt obliged to tell everything, and consequently 
offers us abstracts of the anecdotes he would usually tell in 
full, introduced with the exasperating preface of “everybody 
knows.” If he really believes that everybody knows the 
whole story about the statue of Colleoni, and the part that 
Verocchio and Leopardi respectively took in it—and it should 
be remembered that this story is not universally accepted as 
true—if he believes that we all know this, then we may ask 
with Dangle, “Mr. Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir 
Walter go on telling him?” If, on the contrary, it is his 
intention to raise us in our own estimation by assuming that 
we know that of which we are really ignorant, then he has acted 
the part of a wise man and a Christian, and we commend his 
conduct highly. But we must warn him that there be those 
who will say,—“ Everybody knows! Well, of course, I know 
myself, but does Mr. Lund really imagine that Brown and 
Jones know anything about these things?” For humanity is 
perverse, and ingratitude is one of the first of Christian vices. 
Another excellent characteristic of Mr. Lund’s book is that 
he tells us about the things which every one goes to see as 
much as about those which are only known to the few. Asa 
rule, travellers either confine themselves entirely to the con- 
ventional sights which are seen by the bodily eyes of even Mr. 
Cook’s personally conducted flocks, or they eschew these as 
completely, and care only for recondite curiosities discovered 


by themselves or by their cultured friends. Mr. Lund is ready 
to lend every possible aid to the latter party by opening to 
them all kinds of quaint, out-of-the-way corners in which 
they may walk apart and enjoy their superiority to the vulgar 
herd; he is equally careful of the requirements of the 


ordinary tourist. The chapters devoted to the “Conven- 
tional Round of the Lake of Como” might be used exactly as 
a guide-book, while they contain a number of interesting 
historical and literary anecdotes and tasteful art criticism 
which are far beyond the reach of those useful compilations. 
A captious person might, perhaps, miss the little pieces of 
practical information supplied by Baedeker, which, indeed, 
night have been inserted without doing any harm. The account 
of the Villa Melzi reads like an idealised Baedeker, with a 
commentary supplied by an editor of considerable talent and 
research; but why, when we are given all those necessary details 
about the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, and the price of the Thor- 
waldsen, and all that, omit the valuable intimation, “ Visitors 
ring at the entrance to the garden and ascend the broad flight 
of steps, where they are received by the intendant (1 fr., but 
more for a party)” ? Here are details full of life and nature, 
worth a host of quotations from Marius the Epicurean. Of 
the Villa Melzi, Mr. Lund tells us that “Count Melzi, who 
built it, was Vice-President of the Cis-Alpine Republic, under 
Napoleon I.;” while M. Baedeker says that the villa was built 
for, not by, Count Melzi d’Erile, who was Vice-President of 
the Italian Republic in 1802.” So far there is little difference 
between their accounts, but later on we find a fact chronicled 
which the English writer has done wrong to omit,—“ Open 
on Thursdays and Sundays, cards of admission 1fr.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Lund does not scorn to guide us in 
our choice of hotels at Cadenabbia, and this is a very 
important point. 

We cannot imagine a better companion for a visit to the 
Lake of Como, or, indeed, any other part of the Italian lake- 
country, than Mr. Lund’s book. It is the work of a man who 
knows his subject thoroughly in all its aspects, is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the previous accounts of the country given by 
such different persons at such different dates as Plinyand Paolo 
Giovio, and with all the weight of historical and antiquarian 





learning,—which one small head may be able to carry, but 
which requires five hundred pages of print to find proper 
expression in,—has at the same time an eye for the incidents of 
the moment and the ways of the people he meets, from the 
Chicago millionaire wearied to death by the sights he thinks 
it his duty to see, to the peasant bird-catcher selling his wares 
on thelake-steamer. It is possible to know the history of Queen 
Theodelinda from beginning to end, and yet see nothing but a 
nuisance in the lizards of whom Mr. Lund gives so quaint an 
account, the salamander, which receives its injured mate with 
such touching solicitude, and the mantis which “assumes a 
devotional attitude when interfered with. Raising itself on 
end, it crosses its arms upon its breast, looks appealingly into 
its persecutor’s face, and waits for the mercy which it seems 

Naturalists try to rob us of this pleasant shred 
of sentiment by showing that the attitude of prayer assumed 
by the mantis is really one of defiance and assault, and that 
it is a creature of violent temper and quarrelsome habits.” 
Poor, misunderstood mantis ! 


Mr. Lund deserves the gratitude of travellers in many 
ways, but in none more than for the excellent account he has 
given of Milan, a city teeming with interest and full of 
beautiful things to see, but which the British tourist is too 
apt to regard as a mere halting-place on his way to Florence 
or Venice, with a fine cathedral, to be sure, but otherwise 
uninteresting. The accounts of Brescia and Bergamo are 
valuable in another sense, as treating of cities which are far 
too rarely visited. Altogether Mr. Lund’s book is a valuable 
contribution to this particular branch of literature, and is 
certain to be read with pleasure. The illustrations by Miss 
Jessie Macgregor are often clever, but it is a pity that a 
better system of arrangement has not been adopted. Owing 
to the number of sketches combined in one plate, it is 
frequently necessary for the author to point out in a foot- 
note where such-and-such an illustration is to be found—a 
system to be deprecated. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_~>—_ 

Two volumes of the “Statesmen Series ” (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
are before us,—O’Connell, by J. A. Hamilton, and Beaconsfield, by 
T. E. Kebbel. The difficulty in writing of such books is that the 
political interest, which is out of place in these columns, far over- 
powers the literary. We must be understood as putting this aside 
when we say that we have read both with much pleasure and 
satisfaction. Mr. Kebbel has had facilities for writing his account 
of Lord Beaconsfield which have not been shared by his colleague 
in dealing with O’Connell. He knew the man, at least well enough 
to give the charm of a personal narrative to some of his chapters. 
As to the career of the statesman, he has the common materials to 
deal with. These are plentiful enough; and a skilful writer, con- 
versant as Mr. Kebbel is with the political history of the last forty 
years, has no difficulty in making a pleasant and instructive 
narrative out of them. But there is much yet to be told, and this 
no one knows better than Mr. Kebbel. “The world has, no 
doubt,” he writes on the last page of his memoir, “a good deal more 
to learn of Lord Beaconsfield behind the scenes. Both of his public 
and private life the recesses have still to be explored.” Till 
this is done, the present volume may thankfully be accepted as 
an account, sympathetic certainly, perhaps partial, but not 
partisan, of a distinguished man. The chapter on “Lord 
Beaconsfield as a Man of Letters” is perhaps the least satis- 
factory in the volume; that entitled “Statesman and Orator”’ 
perhaps the best. More than forty years have passed away since 
Daniel O’Connell breathed his last at Geneva, and a man must be 
elderly to remember him even in his decay. On the other hand, 
the Irish Question “‘ burns” as fiercely to-day as it did fifty or 
sixty years ago. Mr. Hamilton, therefore, has not to contend 
with any want of interest in his subject. He is, we think, 
eminently successful in his treatment of it, showing an especial 
skill in the way in which he avoids the difficulties of present con- 
troversy. Separatists and Unionists may read him with pleasure, 
and certainly with profit, and yet not be able to claim him as an 
adherent. One mystery in O’Connell’s private life he states, but 
does not clear up,—What became of his money? If one of the 
puzzles of history is, Whence did Edmund Burke get his income ? 
another certainly is, Whither did O’Connell’s income go? The 
rental of Derrynane was £4,000 per annum. He had a fortune 
from his uncle, Count Daniel. Fifty thousand pounds were sub- 
scribed for him in 1829, and the O’Connell Tribute amounted to 
£10,000 a year net. Yet he was always poor. 
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Sound, Light, and Heat. By Thomas Dunman. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co.)—An elementary introduction to the above sciences, being 
a reprint from “The Universal Instructor.” Surely this was 
unnecessary ; have we not enough of these small cramming text- 
books? They are simply abridged editions of other and better 
works. 

A Season in Sutherland. By John E. Edwardes-Moss. (Macmillan.) 
—This volume combines in a very attractive way the love of sport 
and the love of Nature. It contains a number of curious and 
interesting notes on both subjects. Here, for instance, is some- 
thing about the cuckoo. The ancients thought that in winter it 
changed into a hawk. They are, in fact, much alike. Mr. Edwardes- 
Moss has himself shot a cuckoo by mistake, and thinks that the 
birds sometimes are equally deluded when they mob it. “They 
cannot all be its foster-parents,” he remarks. In sport, we have 
some spirited angling scenes, and a curious experience in the trial 
of hitherto unfished lochs. They were a great disappointment, as 
the present writer has himself found. Strangely enough, a loch, 
it would seem, may be left too much alone, as far, at least, as the 
size and condition of the fish are concerned, though not, of course, 
as regards their shyness. The author has a very pretty talent for 
quotation, and writes like a man who uses his library. He will 
find a lapsus calami on p. 52, a propos of the Athenians. 

Among the Cannibals of New Guinea. By the Rev. 8. McFarlane, 
LL.D. (London Missionary Society.)—One can hardly speak in 
too high praise of this book. It is exactly what it should be, a 
plain, candid, straightforward story of work. The writer is 
thoroughly in earnest, and thoroughly believes in what he is 
doing, but he hides nothing that there is to tell in the way of 
failure and mistake. And now and then we find just the little 
touch of humour that is wanted to relieve a narrative of this 
kind. The original idea of the Missionary Society was to work 
New Guinea by means of agents from the Polynesian Islands. 
But it was found that the climate was deadly to the Polynesians, 
and the newer plan has been to create a New Guinea agency. 
This has been done with astonishing success. Downright savages 
have been subjected to training and education, and manifest a 
great capacity for individual improvement. About cannibalism 
the writer has some curious things to tell us. The prevalence of 
the custom is not by any means a sign of the lowest civilisation. 

The Character and Times of Thomas Cromwell: a Sizxteenth- 
Century Criticism. By Arthur Galton. (Cornish, Birmingham.) 
—A careful and, we think, on the whole a just account of 
Cromwell, of his Royal master, of Anne Boleyn, and sundry other 
persons of less account who are mixed up in their history. Henry 
is a very different person from the great statesman who appears 
in Mr. Froude’s pages. Cromwell Mr. Galton takes to have been 
an able, unscrupulous man, who saw the set of the times, and 
addressed himself to guide it. “There has been no lasting 
reaction against the scheme or the conclusions of Cromwell. There 
are not many of our statesmen whose work has endured the test 
of time so well as his.” This has a special reference to the 
character given to the English Church by Cromwell’s policy. Of 
Anne Boleyn he speaks with decision,—* She was almost certainly 
not guilty of the offences which were laid to her charge.” But he 
hints at graver crimes, which it did not suit the Government to 
mention,—the death of Katharine of Arragon, we may suppose, 
among them. “She was a cold-hearted, unscrupulous, relentless 
WOMAN . 4. ss but her greatness is undeniable.” This is a very 
able essay, owing its parentage to Oxford. 


The Story of the Psalters. By Henry Alexander Glass. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The various metrical versions of the 
Psalms that have been published in Great Britain and America 
between 1549 and 1885 are the subject of this book. Of single 
versions no account is given; to have done so would have been a 
gigantic work. The entire Psalters are very numerous, though, 
unhappily, for the most part of little merit. The first was the 
work of Robert Crowley, Rector of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; the 
second, that of Archbishop Parker; the third was due to the 
labours of Sternhold, Hopkins, and some five or six other con- 
tributors, the first two supplying two-thirds of the whole. This 
appeared in 1564. George Buchanan, who rendered the Psalms 
into Latin, and Sir Philip Sidney, with his sister, the Countess of 
Pembroke, complete the tale of sixteenth-century translators. 
The next century produced twenty-seven, the most famous names 
among them being James I., George Wither, Sir John Denham, 
Baxter, and Tate and Brady (1661); the eighteenth, twenty-one 
(Watts, Sir R. Blackmore, Charles Wesley, and Christopher 
Smart). The nineteenth-century list begins with Joseph Cottle, 
and exceeds all the others put together. James Montgomery, 
Bishop Mant, H. F. Lyte, Keble, Professor Kennedy, and Lord 
Lorne are perhaps the most conspicuous names. Mr. Glass has 
given as a specimen of each version two brief passages (Psalmi., 1, 
and Psalm xxiii., 1-2), for the most part without any criticism of 





~~ e 
his own, but letting the writers speak for themselves. He hag 
made an interesting volume; but our opinion of the literary 
taste of our countrymen is not raised by it. 

Richard Lepsius: a Biography. By Georg Ebers. Translateq by 
Zoe Dana Underhill. (W. 8. Gottesberger, New York.)—The big. 
graphy of one of the greatest of modern Egyptologists has been 
appropriately assigned to a writer who has done much to popu. 
larise the knowledge of Egyptian life. Lepsius set to work oy 
Egyptological studies in 1834. In 1842 he headed the Prussian 
expedition to Egypt. Among his associates were two architects. 
Erbkam and Wild by name, two hierogrammatists, and Bonomi the 
sculptor,—himself no mean proficient in this branch of knowledge, 
He returned, after extending his journeyings to Sinai and Palestine: 
in 1846. Dr. Ebers energetically defends him against the charge 
of ruthlessly spoiling Egyptian antiquities. Some, doubtless, he 
did remove, injuring others in the process; but what else was to 
be done when the work of destruction was being energetically 
carried on, not to furnish museums, but to build modern houses? 
The next ten years were occupied in the production of his great 
work on monuments. Of this the biographer gives us g 
careful and instructive criticism, and he also describes the 
magnificent museum for the furnishing of which Lepsiug 
did so much. In 1866 he went to Egypt for the second 
time. At San, the Greek Tanis, he discovered the “Tablet 
of the Sun,” with its hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek in- 
scription. The tablet furnished a convincing proof that the 
decipherers had been on the right tack. A third visit, which 
had, however, little to do with science, was paid in 1869, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Suez Canal. In 1874 he became 
chief of the Berlin Library, in which he worked great improve. 
ments. Ten years afterwards he died, working up to within three 
days of his death, the last proofs of his “ Linear Measures of the 
Ancients ” having been corrected by him on his death-bed. He 
was then seventy-four years of age. The picture which Dr. Ebers 
gives of “ Richard Lepsius as a man” is interesting and attractive. 
We get little glimpses, now and then, of German life. We read, 
for instance, that at Leipzig, his first University, his room, 
morning coffee, and dinner cost him seven groschen. 

Joy Cometh in the Morning. By Algernon Gissing. 2 vols, 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—A wicked uncle keeps his blind niece shut 
up ina lonely manor-house, her only companion being the daughter 
of a neighbouring farmer. These are constrained to secrecy by 
the heavy indebtedness of the farmer to the uncle. But there are 
other influences at work. The vicar of the parish is determined 
to set everything right ; the blind girl’s half-brother drops from 
the clouds. Finally, all is well, except that one of the farmer’s 
daughters is jilted, and another dies for no particular reason. 
There is a good deal of love-making. The kisses are very precisely 
described. It may be mentioned that the very good young man of 
the book “took the young girl’s hand and kissed it.” The other 
salutes were of a warmer kind. The story is somewhat improbable, 
and written in such a style that we doubt whether “ Algernon 
Gissing ” is really as manly a name as it sounds. 

Astronomy for Amateurs. Edited by J. A. Westwood Oliver. 
(Longmans and Co.)—This volume contains contributions by some 
ten well-known astronomers in the form of sound and practical 
advice on the various branches of astronomy. Though giving many 
valuable hints and professing a great belief in the capabilities of 
amateurs, the various writers one and all discourage star-gazing 
as an amusement, and urge on the beginner the necessity for work 
in some special department. It hardly seems to us fair to dis- 
credit the idea that genuine pleasure may be derived without the 
expenditure of much energy. Many amateurs have neither the 
time nor the means to devote what little leisure they may have, 
and that at night, to measurements and calculation. Recreation, 
after all, is the chief object, and not a series of carefully per- 
formed mathematical measurements. The enthusiastic amateur 
will find much useful information as to the manner of making and 
recording observations, and some hints as to suitable instruments. 

Mr. Frederick Langbridge has brought out a second part of 
What to Read at Entertainments. (Religious Tract Society.)—This 
volume is confined to prose, and contains between fifty and sixty 
extracts. Five are from Charles Dickens, three from Mrs. Juliana 
Horatia Ewing, and as many from Sir Walter Scott. Others are 
represented by single specimens. It will be seen, therefore, that 
Mr. Langbridge has taken a wide range for his choice; and we 
may add that he has exercised it well. 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for July:—The Art Journal.—The Magazine of Art.— 
The Scottish Art Review.—Part 1 of an Illustrated Manual of British 
Birds, by H. Saunders, F.L.S., F.Z.S. (Gurney and Jackson).—The 
Classical Review.—Longman’s Magazine—The British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review.—The Congregational Review.—The Expositor.— 
The Church Monthly.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The Month.—The 
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Missionary News.—The Archeological Review.—The Forwm.—Mind.— 
Sword and Trowel.—The Journal of Education.—The Century Guild 
Hobby-Horse.—North-Country Lore and Legend.—Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries.—The Journal of American Folk-Lore.—Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine.—The Naval and Military Magazine—The 
Scots’ Magazine.—The Gentleman’s Magazine—Temple Bar.—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—Scribner’s Magazine.—Harper’s Magazine.—Italia. 
—The Indian Magazine-—The Hospital._—Chambers’s Journal.—The 
Sunday Magazine —The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—The 
Girl’s Own Paper.—The Welcome.—The Sun.—St. Nicholas.—Harper’s 


Young People. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_@————_ 

Aguilar (G.), Women of Israel, er 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
Baker (C. E.), Foreign Commercial Correspondent, cr 8vo ......... (Lockwood) 5/0 
Barrows (W.), United States of Yesterday, &., cr 8vo........ sneenine (Triibner) 6/0 
Braddon (Miss), Like and Unlike, 12mo (Simpkin) 2/0 
Clavering (V.), Modern Delilah, 3 vols. cr vo . ...(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Cole (G. F.), Dearly Bought, 3 vols. cr 8vo ....(Unwin) 31/6 
Dall (C. H.), Life of Dr. Anandabai Joshee, cr 8vo... ATribuer) 5/0 
Deane (W. J.), Samuel and Saul, cr 8vo.... (Nisbet) 2/6 
De Balzac (H.), Modeste Mignon, cr 8vo... (Routledge) 3/6 
Deland (M.), The Old Garden, cr 8vo .(Longmans) 5/0 
Directory of Chemical Products of German Empire, roy 8vo 25/0 
Drake and the Dons, cr Svo 3/6 
Elze (K.), William Shakespeare : a Biography, cr 8vo 6/0 
Euripides Heracleida, 12mo (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Federalist (The): A Commentary on Constitution of United States (Unwin) 1 
Freeman (H. W.), Thermal Baths of Bath, cr 8vo (Hamilton) 
Gibson (J.), A Manual of the Knglish Language, cr 8vo 
Goode (G. B.), American Fisies, 4to 
Goodwin (J. A.), The Pilgrim Republic, 8 
Greenwood (J.), Handsome Jack, cr 8vo 
jrindon (C. F.), Shadow of the Raggedstone, 
Groves (J. P.), The 66th, Berkshire Regiment, cr 8vo. 
Hall (R. A.), Swedenborgianism, cr 8vo 
Heilprin (A.), Geological Evidences of Evolution, cr 8vo 
Illingworth (C. R.), Treatment of Febrile Disorders by Binoxide of 

NMI OE COO 56 5 5cadseassestasinevcepaktersuredesducdencias g satiauinbetasiannuatennaan’ (Lewis) 
Jenks (E.), T. Carlyle and J. S. Mill, er 8vo (Hazell) 
Lespy (V.), Grammar of the Language of Bearn, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Longfe!low’s Psalm of Life, illustrated, 4to (Birn) 
Maclear (G. F.), St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, cr 8vo.. .(W. Gardner) 
Maguire (H. J.), Nursery-Land, roy 8vo ...(Hildesheimer) 
Meissner (A. L.), German Conversation, cr 8vo (Hachette) 
Morgan (A.), Shakespere in Fact and in Criticism, 8vo... ....(Triibner) 
Paul (\.), Moonlight by the Shavnon Shore, er 8vo .... 
Pellew (G.), In Castle and Cabin, cr 3vo 
Probyn (L.), Statutory Form of Bill of Sale, cr 8vo . 
Renan (H.), History of Christianity, Book v., cr 8vo . 
Rogers (J. G.), Present-Day Religion, cr 8vo ( 
Russell (W. C.), Mystery of the ‘‘ Ovean Star,’ er 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Saunders (W. H. #.), Isegends & Traditions of Huntingdonshire, 8vo (Caster) 
Seamen (O.), With Double Pipe, 16mo ae (Blackwell) 
Shute (FE. L.), Over the Hills, 4to 
Sigmund (B. D.), Angels of the Dawn, roy 8vo . 
Sketchley (W.), The Cocker, 8vo 
Slagg (C.), Water Engineering, cr 8vo... 
Songs of the Ransomed, 4to .. 
Stephen (L.), The Marriage of Shadows, 12mo 
Stimson (L. A.), On Dislocations, 8vo0 
Toynbee (W.), Song Words, 4to 
Williams (J. F.), Handy Atlas of British America, 18mo 
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..(Hildesheimer) 2/0 
(Howel) 15/0 
.(Lockwood) 7/6 
(Hawkins) 5/0 
.(Smith & Elder) 5/0 
seeeeee- (Churchill) 15/0 
....(Spalding) 2/0 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


744 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 


gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Select:ons from the Royal Galleries of | 


Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 
AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


Oo L OD PAHI Ss. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A, BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
aud enclosed in an elegaut Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 


FREE BY POST. 

‘*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 

taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 

appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 

With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 
THE Ae? oO 2 ¥ Pe COM P 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


& NY, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Outsire Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
. £1010 0| Narrow Column. 
Half-Page . 5 5 0} Half-Column .... 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column 6 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words), 
; Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


Page:......:. ; 0 








| 
| 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
yearly, 

8 6.666 8.08 F 9 


110 6......015 38......0 7 
112 6.,.,..016 3.....0 8 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdon ... ese ani “aa on oe 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ‘ 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... pte 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


Beantiful and Inexpensive. 
Patterns Post-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. 








“LIBERTY” SILK 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Artistic Colours, Soft Materials. Single 
Sample Handkerchief, post-free, 1s ; Box of 
Six Assorted Colours, 63. 


Patterns Post-FREE. 


East India House, 


& Ohesham House ¢ REGENT STREET, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY,! Telegraph Offico-MATLOOK BANK, 
| W. B, HUNTER, M.D., &. 


stees | Physicians fJ08. @. G. GORKHILL, M.B., 

SMEDLEY’S. M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 

| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 

| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, Ac. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


MATLOCK. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health. 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
C.J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON.—WEESP, HOLLAND. 








IMPAIRED VISION. 
The general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous, No distinction is made between old sight and long 
| sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it is of 
| common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separ- 
OU R ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given when 
light and elegant folders would be in every way wore beneficial, 
| simply because folders are more difficult to fit. As a result 
people dread having to wear glasses at all, and postpone using 
2 Y 3 S | them uutil they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
«| try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience im- 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicited 
| testimonials. No charge for consultation, Particulars of suit- 
| ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


OYAL SOCIETY ot PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
of nearly TWO HUNDRED UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR 
COPIES on a Keduced Scale, from Old Italian Frescoes and o:her Paintings, 
arranged Chronologically and in Schools. OPEN DAILY from 10 till 5; Satur- 
days, 10 till 4 —Admission free. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 8.W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHROMO-.LITHOGRAPHS 
from Frescoes and other Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, 
and German, are ON SALE at LOWER PRICES to Members, and at higher to 
Strangers, Catalogues and all other information will be sent gratis on applica- 
tion. 
A Donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of 
Membership. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street. S.W. _ 
ARTNERSHIP.—One or more GENTLEMEN, with 
Capital, required to JOIN ADVERTISER, with limited liability, in taking 
over from executors an old-established first-class PUBLISHING BUSINESS,— 
Apply, by letter, giving name and address, present occupation, aud amount of 
capital at command, to “ H.,’’ Underwood, Son, and Piper, Solicitors, 13 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


NOR SALE, thorough gentleman’s place, four hours from 
London (eight or nine trains each way), most comfortable, substantial 
old-fashioned FAMILY HOUSH, with every modern convenience. Over 36 acres 
grass land; lovely scenery; well-matured grounds (nightingales) ; magnificent 
timber of centuries’ growth, carrying a large rookery ; carrige-drive, with lodge ; 
hunting (two packs); fishing within easy walk. Present owner has refusal of 
right of shooting over an adjoining estate of 400 acres, three coverts, and decoy- 
pool. P-enty of cricket, football, and tennis. Church (with daily service) ; good 
doctor ; post and telegraph-office near.—For particulars and photo., Lieutenant. 
Colonel PREVOST, Street, Somerset. 
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| iseoes EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 


LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


From JULY 17th to 20th, the OLD IRISH MARKET-PLACE will be the scene 
of a fashionable FANCY-FAIR, when the following, among other ladies, will 
preside at the Stalls:—The Marchioness of Salisbury, Countess Spencer, Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, Countess of Aberdeen, Countess of Bective, Lady 
Arthur Hill, and Mrs, Gladstone. 





OPEN 11 am. to 10.30 p.m. 
ApMISSION, ONE SHILLING ; WEDNESDAYs, 2s 6d; SFason, 2ls, 





Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Improved 
Service vid West Kensington and Addison Road Stations, Omnibuses every few 
minutes from all parts direct to the doors of Olympia, 


fA. Ob Tea EXHIBITION, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 





PaTRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DIREcTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 


PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 


1 AG f ALN HAR EB IT ION. 

The GREAT SUCCESS of 1838, 

The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE. PAINTINGS and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4 and 8.39 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the *“* Wild West’”’ Arena, 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 








fA DG PAGN SAR ITB ITI z. 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
SEVERAL MILITARY BANDS DAILY from 1 to 11 p.m. 





T A fy AN EXHIBITION. 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary. 





HESTER TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
JULY 25rn, 26TH, AND 27TH, 1888, 


WEDNESDAY, July 25th. 
“ELIJAH.” 


THURSDAY, July 26th. 

Psatm CXXXVII.: ‘‘ BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON,” and 
Sympnonic Cantata: ‘“ SING UNTO THE LORD,” for Soli and Chorus, 
Written expressly for the Festival by Mr. OLIVER Kine, 
SYMPHONY IN C MINOR ... BEETHOVEN, 

“ REQUIEM” so VERDI, 


(Che first time of performance ‘at any Festival.) 


FRIDAY, July 27th. 


SYMPHONY IN B MINOR... ' ScHUBERT. 
SENGEDI” ... ses icc co os soc SSSRDHOVEN. 
“HYMN OF PRAISE” vee eee) eee ~ MENDELSSOHN, 


FRIDAY EVENING, July 27th, at 7.30. 
“THE REDEMPYIION ” see eee eee ~GOUNOD. 


IN THE MUSIC HALL, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 25th, at 8.0, 
“THE GOLDEN LEGEND”... ....... SULLIVAN, 


THURSDAY EVENING, July 26th, at 8.0. 
MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 


Voca.ists, 





Madame NORDICA. 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Mr. W. NIOHOLL. 
Mies DAMIAN. Mr. W. H. BRERETON, 
Madame BELLE OOLE, Mr. GRICE. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
Conpuctor—Dr. JOSEPH C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
BAND and CHORUS of THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 


Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 





Tickets and all other information may be had at Messrs. PHILLIPSON and 
GOLDER’S, Eastgate Row, Chester ; Messrs. CRAMER and CO., Charch Street, 
Liverpool; and at Messrs, FORSYTH BROS., Manchester. 


Bruce CASTLE, TOTTENHAM. 
HEApD-MASTER, 


Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlbnrian, 





near 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA — 
Heap-Master—Rev. H. J.GRAHAM, M.A Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours). Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools, Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 
The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 
References to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
Canada. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOM- 
MEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his 
daughter has been tor three years. Resident foreign governesses, good masters, 
careful individual training, and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, ‘‘L. L. A.,” at Mr. E, Stanford’s, 55 Charing Cross, London, 


8.W. 








——— ees, 


OCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLg, 


Pursuant to the Scheme for this New School issued bv the Charity Comms. 
sioners, the Governing Body are about to appoi.t a HEAD-MISTRESS. She will 
be required to enter on her duties about the middle of January next. Her emoiy. 
ments will consist of,—(1), A fixed yearly stipend as provided by the Scheme of £6). 
(2), a capitation fee of £2 per annum on each girl in the School, but for the firs, 
two years the Governors will guarrantee an income from this source of £140, 
year, making a minimum of £200 in all. The School is to be a day-school only 
and will accommodate 200 scholars. It is intended to be a good modern schoo), 
The age is restricted to not under 7 nor over 17, There will be rooms at tg 
School building, and these if so decided by the Governors can be made availabe 
for the occupation of the Head-Mistress. 

Tbe population of Rochester and adjoining towns and neighbourhood from 
which the scholars will be drawn is about 100,000, There is no other gir} 
school of the same description in the neighbourhood. 

Candidates must be experienced in teaching, and preference will be given to 
those who have been versed in tuition in High Schools. 

Each letter of application should state age and experience, and include testi. 
monials. It should be sent to the undersigned not later than September 24:h 
next; avy further information may be obtained on application. 


By order of the Governors, 
The Precinct, Rochester, July, 2nd 1888. 


A. A. ARNOLD, Clerk. 
B A T H 


HEap-MasteR—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A, 
Late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 











The following sixteen Scholarships have been gained direct from the Colleze 
during the last three years:—Open Classical Scholarship and Exhibition at 
Balliol College, Oxford ; Classical Scholarships at Corpus Christi, T'rinity, Uaj. 
versity, Oriel, Lincoln, St. John’s, Worcester, aud Keble Colleges, Oxford ; and 
at Trinity, Cambridge; three Mathematical Scholarships at University and 
Brasenose Colleges, Oxford ; besides admissions to Wvolwich and Sandhurst, 

An Examination for Eutrance Scholarships for Classics, Mathematics, and 
Modern Subjects will take place on AUGUST Ist and 2nd. 

Six or more of £25, two of which are restricted to boys whose parents live 
within three milesof Bath. One of £50 and one of £85, for Boarders only. Open 
to boys under 15 and under 17, and tenable for two years, whea the holders are 
again eligible. 

Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Colonel R. HARBORD. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS, 


PRrEsIDENT—Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 


For TEACHERS, apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W, 
For EXAMINERS, apply to Miss A. GARDNER, Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 





TE, LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head. 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 


HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin. 

guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 

BOARDERS. Every opportunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 

excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster.= 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden, 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 

With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Cullegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., 32 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


QT. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER.—Names of Candidates to be sent to the 


Head-Master before September Ist. 
For particulars and Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


T. LAURENCEH’S SCHOOL, BRUGES.—BOYS PRE- 

PARED for PUBLIO SCHOULS, ARMY (Preliminary), NAVY, &c, Three 

boys passed Preliminary last March. References to Colonel Knollys, 42 Gratwoa 

Road, Kensington; Oscar Browning, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge.—Addrese, 
Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tie College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY, 





























OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrinciPaL—Miss BISHOP. 


WOMEN, 





The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students mast be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent, The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 


TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £34, 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1589, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence. 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 


TUTOR is required in the country to ADMIT and 
EDUCATE a GENTLEMAN’S SON, to give him thorongh Commerciad 
Education and the French Language. Distance from town no objection, State 








monthly terms, References required and given,—Address, “ H. W.,’’ 43 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SUMMER MEETING OF 


TNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENTS 
U AND OTHERS IN OXFORD, 
AUGUST, 1888, 





A meeting of University Extension Students, and of others interested in 
Fducation, will be held in Oxford during the first ten days of August, 1888. 
The objects of the meeting are to enable Students to obtain direction in various 
anbjects by means of lectures, to extend to them for a short time the attractions 
and advantage: of residence at the University, and to encourage definite and 
systematic home study. 

The meeting will be opened on Tuesday, July Slst, at 8.30 pm., with an 

Inangural Address by Mr. A. H. D. Acland, M.P. ; and on the following ten days 
there will he Lectures by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon, the Hon. the 
Werden of Merton College, Mr. Frederic Harr'son, Professors J. Burdon Sander- 
gon, J- E. Thorold Rogers, Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, &c. 
On Wednesday, August Ist, there will be a Conference in the South Writing 
School, at which the methods of organisation of the work of a proposed Home 
Reading Union will be discussed. The Conference will be addressed by the 
Marquis of Ripon, and by the Rev. Dr. Percival, Head-Ma-ter of Rugby, the 
Chairman of the Committee. 

On Friday, ‘August 3rd, and on Tuesday, August 7th, there will be CON- 
FERENCES of LOCAL SECRETARIKS and others interested in University 
Extension. Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, M.P., will preside. 

On Sunday, August 5th, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon will preach 
aspecial sermon to University Extension Students in the University Church, 

There will also be a Converzatione, addressed by the Rev. Dr. Percival, and a 
Concert. Special arrangements have been made for recreation, and a list of 
lodging-houses and hotels recommended to visitors has been prepared, 

The price of tickets, admitting to all the Lectures and to the Evening Enter- 
tainments provided by the Committee, and, on presentation, entitling the holder 
to redneed terms for the means of recreation, has been fixed at 10s, with a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. for parties of five or more persone. The number of visitors 
rill belimited to nine hundred, and upwards of six hundred tickets have been sold. 

The full Programme, with the Lodging List, may be obtained on application, 
price 6d, 

Cheques and Post-Office orders should be made payable to 

W. A. S. HEWINS, Secretary. 


University Extension Office, the Examination Schools, Oxford. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole, Author of “ Studies in 


a Mosque,”’ ** The Moors in Spain,’ &c. Maps and Illustrations, large crown 
8ro, cloth, 5s. 
{The Fourteenth Volume of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.”’} 
The CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES. 

The FEDERALIST: a Commentary in the Form of Essays 
on the United States Constitution. By ALEXANDER HAMILTON and others, 
Edited by Henry Cazot Loner. Demy 8vo, roxourgh biuding, 10s 6d. 

A TALE of LONDON LIFE. ‘ 

The PARADOX CLUB. By Edward Garnett. With a 

Portrait of Nina Lindon. crown Svo, cloth, 6:. 
NEW NOVEL at all the LIBRARIES. 
DEARLY BOUGHT: a Romance Jounded on Fact. By G. 


Fitzroy Core, Author of ‘‘ The Peravians at Home,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The ASIATIC QUATERLY REVIEW for JULY. Price 5s. 

ConTENTS OF No. XI.—1. The Next Phase of the Afghan Question. By Demetrius 
Boulger.—2. The Native Armies of India. By Major-General Sir F, J.Goldsmid, 
K.C.S.1, ¢.B.—3. Indian Agriculture and our Wheat Supply. By W. 8. Seton- 
Karr.—4, The Punjab University. By Moulvi Abd-ur-rashid.—5. India Sixty Years 
Avo. By J. Taibovs Wheeler —6. The Joarnals of Dr, Turner, Bishop of Calcutta. 
Edited by Edward Salmon.—7. The Native States of Central India. By F. Loraine 
Petre, C.1.K.—8. The Indian Qouncil. By W. G. Pedder, C S.I.—9. Social Inter- 
course iu India. By Carr Stephen.—10. Some Letters from General Gordon. 
Summary of Events, Reviews. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, EC. 


BAEDEKER’S TOURISTS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 
Illustrated with 
NUMEROUS MAPS, PLANS, PANORAMAS, and VIEWS, 12mo, cloth. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 10:.—LONDON and ITS ENVIRONS, 6s.—BELGIUM and 
KOLLAND, 6s.—The RHINE, 6s.—NORTHERN GERMANY, 7s.—SOUTHERN 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and TRANSYLVANIA, 7s.—The 





EASTERN ALPS, 6s.—NORTHERN ITALY, 63s.—CENTRAL ITALY and | 


ROME, 6s.\—SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 6s.—NORWAY and SWEDEN, 
9:.—PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS, 63.—SWITZERLAND, 7s —LOWER EGYPT, 
16s.—PALESTINE and SYRIA, 20s.—The TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of CON- 
VERSATION in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and IfALIAYN, 2s. 

The above post-free. Detailed Lists on application. 


DULAU and CO., 37 Soho Square. 
GRAHAM and ASHBEE.—TRAVELS in TUNISIA. 8vo, with 


Map and Plates, some Coloured, cloth, 25s. 
“One of the best of modern books—a notable exception to the average litera- 
ture relating to the Beylik—beautifully illustrated.’’—Athenaum, 


MADEIRA: its Climate and Scenery. A Handbook for Invalids and 
other Visitors. With Chapters on the Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Meteoro- 
logy. ByJamEs Yate Jounson. With Plan and Maps, Third Edition, 7s 6d. 


THE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans, 12mo, cloth. 
By M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C. 8. WARD, M.A. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 5s.—SCOTLAND, Part I. (‘The High- 
fands”’), 7s.—SCOTLAND, Part II. (‘‘ Northern Highlands”), 33 6d.—SCOT- 
LAND, Part III. (*‘The Lowlands’’), 4s.—NORTH DEVON and NORTH 
CORNWALL, 33 6d.—SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL, +4s.—The 
PEAK DISTRICT, 2s 64.—The EASTERN COUNTIES, 23 6d.—-NORTH WALES, 
33.—SOUTH WALES, 3: 64.—IRELAND, Part I. (“ Northern Counties ’’), 43,— 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND, 1s 6d. 

The above post-free. Detailed List on application. 


DULAU and CO., 37 Soho Square. 











“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bo es. 








MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN AND COS 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready next week, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MILES on a 
BURMESE TAT through BURMAH, SIAM, and the 
EASTERN SHAN STATES. By an ordinary British Subal- 
tern, to wit, Lieutenant G. J. YounanusBanp, Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides. Illustrations. 





1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


MILITARY MOSAICS; a Set of Tales 


and Sketches on Soldierly Themes. By Joun Aveusrus 
O’Suea, Author of “Leaves from the Life of a Special 
Correspondent.” 


WHERE to TAKE a HOLIDAY. Health 


Resorts, Home and Foreign. The Holiday Number of the 
London Medical Recorder for 1888, with Illustrations. Sewed, 1s. 


WELLINGTON;; or, the Public and Private 
Life of Arthur, First Duke of Wellington, as told by Himself, 
his Comrades, and his Intimate Friends. By G. LarHom 
Browne, Author of “ Narratives of State Trials in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait and two Auto- 
graph Letters, 6s. 

The Scotsman says:—‘*Mr. G. Lathom Browne has made a book about 
Wellington which will be welcome to a large number of readers......As a commen- 
tary to such a life it has a high worth as bringing into reasonable room the 
results of long research among a vast quantity of materials.” 


ORIENT and OCCIDENT: a Journey East 


from Lahore to Liverpool. By Major-General R. C. W. 
ReveLey-Mirtrorp, Author of “'fo Caubul with the Cavalry 
Brigade.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author, 8s 6d. 


The Scotsman says:—* Major-General Mitford writes in an agreeable style, 
with simplicity and a catching animation, His book will be heartily enjoyed by 
all who read it.” 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME NOW READY. 


METTERNICH. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, 


C.S.I 





Volumes already published are :— 
BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kebbel. 
PALMERSTON. By Lloyd C. Sanders. 
OCONNELL. By J. A. Hamilton. 


The next Volume, PEEL, by F. C. Montague, will be published 
on September 15th. —__ 


To GIBRALTAR and BACK in an 
EIGHTEEN-TONNER. By OnE or tHE Crew. With Chart 
Illustrations from Sketches by Barlow Moore, and Photographs. 
Crown Svo, 6s. | Ready next week. 








Now ready, Second Series, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SKETCHES of SOME DISTINGUISHED 
ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Retired, 
Royal Madras Artillery. With Portrait of Colonel G. Bb 
MALueEson, C.S.I. 

This Volume forms a Companion Volume to the First Series, by 
the same author, price 7s 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY. 


By T. R. E. Hoimes. 


The DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA, from 


1746-1849 inclusive. By Colonel G. B. Matuzson, C.S.L., 
Author of “The History of the French in India.” Witha 
Portrait of the Author, a Map, and 3 Plans. 





Now ready, price 2s. 


LONDON in 1888. Illustrated by 18 Bird’s- 
Eye Views of the Principal Streets, also by a Map showing its 
Chief Suburbs and Environs. Originally Compiled by HerBert 
Fry, Editor of “The Royal Guide to the London Charities,” 
“Handbook to Normandy,” “The Road to Paris,’ &c. Eighth 
Year of Issue, Revised and Enlarged. 

‘It differs from most guide-books, not only in the class of information supplied, 
but in the manner of imparting it, both of which are to be commended.”’—Morniny 


Post. 
“The possessor of this work, whether stranger or otherwise, has London in a 
nutshell, a brief reference suffic.ng at once to afford the desired information.” — 


Brighton Gazette. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 

















LIMITED, 


0 to 34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 
and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


“TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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A MARRIAGE OF SHADOWS, 
And Other Poems. 


By MARGARET VELEY. 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL PAPERS BY LESLIE STEPHEN, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





POPULAR EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’S “JEsg.» 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


J E S S, 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘She: a History of Adventure,” &e, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”*8 POPULAR 2s & 2s 6d SERIES, 
Just published, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23; or limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, 
And Other Tales. 
By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “MRS. GEOFFREY,” &o, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER-_ BEERS, 


For Prices, 
Apply to the ST. PAULI BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 

H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; 

Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 











H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


The Birkbeck Building Societ; 


19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
8 Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 


Birkbeck Building Society's Annual |THA ARMADA CELEBRATION, 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 

mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with immediate possession, either for building or 


gardening pur tg! at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS, 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
HAY D-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


MUTOUAL, both FIRE and LIFE. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 





ANTED, COPIES of the 








Pep tape ok | ern £308,797 “SPECTATOR” for JANUARY 5th, 1884. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS ............... £2,280,731 —PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. Street, Strand, W.C. 

ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


j 
D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dipthe stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.O. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 
on Friday. , 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
_ oe, not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
trand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Nusson’s, 212 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris. . 


The ARMADA PACKET. Historical, Narra. 
tive, and other Tracts, relating to the Controversy 
with Rome. l4scorts. Packet 94. 1s per packet, 

A GREAT DELIVERANCE: the Story of the 
Invincible Armada. By Grorge E. Sar 
GENT. With Illustrations, 1d, in cover. 

THE GREAT ARMADA, and ENGLAND'S 
DELIVERANCE: a Story of 1588, 
Narrative Tract, No. 1,360. By the Rev. 8, G, 
GREEN, D.D. 6s per 100. 

WHAT GREAT ENGLISHMEN HAVE SAID 
CONCERNING the PAPACY. Bythe 
Author of ‘‘ Luther Anecdotes,’ &c. First Series, 
No. 195, Illustrated, 7s per 100, 

ROMANISM DISCUSSED by ALECK MARTIN 
and ME. First Series, No. 395. 10s per 100, 


WITNESSES AGAINST ROME. By Dr. 
Macaotay. First Series, No. 182. 7s per 100, 


The TRUE HISTORY of GUY FAWKES and 
the GUNPOWDER PLOT. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Luther Anecdotes.’ Narrative 
Series, No. 846. With 2 Illustrations, 5s per 100, 

The ENGLISH REVOLUTION: the Story of 
1688. With Portrait of Bishop Ken. By Rev, 
8. G. Green, D.D. No. 847. 6s per 100. 

The MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
EVE. Described by Dr. THropor Scuort, of 
Stuttgart, and rendered into English by Joun T. 
Betts. Narrative Series, No. 945. 53 per 100, 

DRAKE and the DONS: or, Stirring Tales of 
Armada Times. Edited and Arranged by 
Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. With Portraits, Maps, 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, gilt. 

The HEROINES of HAARLEM. Adapted 
from the French of Madame De Wirt. By 
Harriette E, Burcn. With many Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 33 6d, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
May be ordered of any Bookseller. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Counset 


AND Comrort.—A disordered stomach throws 
the whole system out of gear, and renders us unfitted 
both for work andamusement. A few doses of these 
strengthening and purifying Pills, taken according to 
the accompanying directions, will, however, speedily 
restore order, and re-enable the stomach to digest its 
food without difficnlty. These excellent Pills are 
suitable alike for the peer as the peasant, the soldier 
and the sailor, and particularly for home and foreign 
colonists. Holloway’s Piils are very useful in checking 
feverish attacks, bilious complaints, and inflammation; 
they have also made the most signal cures in cases of 
dropsy, and disease of the kidneys, heart, and lungs, 
when the sufferers seemed past the aid of medicine. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, ls 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medica} 
Practiti , scientifically adapts his Improved 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL ‘AND UPHAM’s, 283 
oe Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, 


spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 





Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valnable suggestions to sufferers 


| from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.0. 
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NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
AMODERN DELILAH. By 


Vere CLAVERING. 3 vols, 


NINETTE: an Idyll of 
Provence. By the Author of “ Vera,” ‘* Blue 


Roses,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A BITTER REPENTANCE. 


By Lady Virarn1a Sanpars. 3 vols. 


The LASSES of LEVER- 


HOUSE. By Jessie Foruerciti, Author of 
“Kith and Kin,” ** The First Violin,’’ &c. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALL ELSE of NO AVAIL. 


By Ben Haywarb. 5 vols. 


The WEB of FATE: a 


Dramatic Story. By W. J. Witpine. 2 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 333, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 


nly 18th. 
ae ConTENTS. 


1, ADMIRAL COLIGNY. 
2, SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 
8, WAGNER AND Liszt. 
4, THE GAME AND GAME Laws oF INDIA, 
5, REMINISCENCES OF THE COBURG FaAMIiY. 
6, HisTOoRY AND REFORM OF CONVOCATION, 
7, CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA, 
8, Firry YEARS AGo. 
9, Tue House or Lorps, 
10, LocaL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Third Series, JULY, 1888, No. 91, price One Shilling. 
HE 


MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
CONTENTS. 


BEECHCROFT AT RocksTONE. By the Editor. 
Dagmar. By Helen Shipton. 


ANGELA: A SKETCH. By Alice Weber. Part II. 
Chap. 1. 

Agatua’s Vocation. By the Author of “ Grannie,” 
&. Chap. 1. 


CaMzEOS FROM ENGLISH History : WHIG AND Tory. 

PREPARATION OF PRaAyrER-BooK LEssoNsS: THE 
PRIESTHOOD. 

CONVERSATION ON FRENCH Books. 

La Fayettr’s LEVEE. 

A Few SuGGEsTions TO GIRLS ON SELF-CULTURE, 
By E. I. Shand. 

Papers ON EnGLiIsu LITERATURE, 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. Paper I, 

DEBATABLE GROUND. 
London: W. Smitu and Innes, 31 and 32 Bedford 

Street, Strand, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

y permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 

ree, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham>Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
ihe NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT STREET. 

The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 
9am, till 7 p.m. 

Admission, One Shilling, 


Season-Tickets, Five Shillings. 


UNVILLEH’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


By Hon, Eva 











GOLD MEDAL, 
sees USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
érgans are weak,”’—Sir CHakLES A, CaMERON, M.D, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 63; large paper, only 50 printed, £1 1s nett. 
THE TALES OF “THE SPANISH BOCCACCIO.” . 


COUNT LUCANOR; OR, THE FIFTY 
PLEASANT STORIES OF PATRONIO. 


Written by the PRINCE DON JUAN MANUEL (“ The Spanish Boccaccio,”) A.D. 1335-47. 
Translated into English from the Spanish, by JAMES YORK, M.D. 
With 30 Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 


This book of “FIFTY PLEASANT STORIES” is without doubt one of the choicest productions of early 
Spanish literature, written a century before the introduction of printing, by DON JUAN MANUKL, “ The 
Spanish Boccaccio,” of whom, in the preface to the above edition, all the information which is necessary for 
the reader to know is given. 

“EL CONDE LUCANOR™” first found its way into print in 1575; but the first critical edition presenting 
a standing text did not appear until 1860. In this edition a missing chapter, the absence of which renders 
the earlier ones incomplete, was supplied from a manuscript in the national library at Madrid. 

It is indeed time that such a book, so full of the antique simplicity and wisdom should be appreciated. 
The artless naiveté of these tales ought to delight an age surfeited with the sensational novels that pour from 
our circulating libraries in an uninterrupted stream. 

Though every tale in the collection illustrates some wise moral, and closes with some pithy maxim for the 
conduct of life, there is no dozmatic teaching. Independently of any moral, each story is a real story— 
artistic and interesting—nay, true in the best sense of the word, true to Nature and the human heart. 

The book is further a picture of the time. Any one who wishes to have a living representation of the 
Spanish chivalry of the fourteenth century, of the life and manners of that picturesque century, of the blunt 
nobleness and rude valour—of which the Cid is still cherished in Spain as a type—will find it here if anywhere. 

Considering the general character of the literature of those times, ‘* COUNT LUCANOR” is singularly 
free from grossness. There is not, indeed, one instance of intentional impurity in the whole book, so that it 
may even safely be placed in the hands of children without fear of contamination. 

If there be any likeness to the Decameron, it is rather in the medixval abandon and simplicity of both the 
narrators, than in their subjects ; for there is, as we say, no trace in DON MANUEL of the licentiousness of 
his more famous Italian contemporary. 

We recommend “COUNT LUCANOR” to the English reader as a genuine piece of ore from that rich mine 
of early Spanish literature, which yet lies hidden and unwrought. 


PICKERING and CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, S.W. 





BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILLS, 
Or any Respectable Tailor or Co-operative Society. 


HONEST WootulL CLOTHS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, PRODUCED UPON PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRY 
WHICH, IT IS HOPED, WILL RECONCILE THE CONFLICTING 
INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR, AND PUT AN 
END TO THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 

Particulars and Samples post-free on application. 


** This is the most promising undertaking of the kind which we have ever had before us in the Kingdom,” 
—The Marquis of Rreon. 

“T cannot enough thank you, or express the depth of my pleasure, in the annou t of the ti 
and absolutely foundational step taken by you, in all that is wise and just, in the establishment of these 
relations with your workmen.’’—Letter from Mr. Rusk1y. 

*‘The proposal to make allowances to customers spre.ds the co-operative net still more widely, and its 
advocates hope that it may result in the long-run in the encouragement of honest manufacture and honest 
trading.”’—Manchester Guardian, 

Judge HuauEs writes :—*‘ Now that my tailor can get your cloth, all sartorial troubles are over for me, as 
I stand up in the best stuff I have ever had to wear, ani kuow that the men who made it have shared the 
profit of its production.” 

F, R. ArmiraGe, Esq., M.D., of Royal Normal College for the Blind:—“ The cloth you sent me last year 
has now been all made into clothes and distributed, greatly to the satisfaction of the blind people who re- 
ceived them, I find this an excellent way of assisting them, as the clothes are warmer and last about three 
times as long as those they could obtain in the usual way.”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 


WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILLS, HUDDERSFIELD. 








FIVE MEDALS. 











SOAP.] (SOAP, 
PEAR $3" 

SOAP.] [SOAP. 

vse 6=LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 








Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 





OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
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TRUBNER AND LIST. 


Now READY. 
NEW VOLUME by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


POEMS, NATIONAL and NON-ORIENTAL 


(with some New Pieces). Selected from the Works of Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
M.A., K.C.1E, €.S.1, Author of the “ Light of Asia,” &c. 


Vol II. (M—Z), demy 4to, pp. 459, cloth, 31s 6d. 


The LITERATURE. of EGYPT and the 


SOUDAN, from the Earliest Times to the year 1885, inclusive; with Appendix 
of Additional Works to May, 1887. A Bibliography, comprising Printed 
Buoks, Periodical Writings and Papers of Learned Societies, Maps and 
Charts, Ancient Papyri, Manuscripts, Drawings, &. In 2 vols. By H. H. 
Prince Ipranim Hitmy. Dedicated to H.H. the Khedive Ismail, 

Vol. I., uniform in size and price, can still be obtained. 


SECONDand REVISED EDITION, with a New Introduction, crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


CETYWAYO and HIS WHITE NEIGH- 


BOURS; or, Remarks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, and the Trans- 
vaal. By H. a ee Author of “‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ She,”’ &c. 


» CO.’S 


‘ols. post 8vo, with 2 wt cloth, 21s. 


MEDIAVAL RESEARCHES.—From 


EASTERN-ASIATIC SOURCES. Fragments towards the Knowledge of the 
Geography and History of Central and Western Asia from the Thirteenth to 
the Seventeenth Century. By E. BRETSCHNEIDER, M.D., late Physician to 


the Russian Legation at aoe cloth, 18s 
ELEMENTS of the COMPARATIVE 


GRAMMAR of the INDO-GERMANIC LANGUAGES. A Concise Exposi- 
tion of the History of Sanskrit, Old Iranian (Avestic and Old Persian), Old 
Armenian, Old Greek, Latin, Umbrian-Samnitic, Old Irish, Gothic, Old High 
} near Lithuanian, and Old Bulgarian. By Kar. BRuaMAny, Professor of 

{ON and F Philology i in the University of Leipzig. Vol. I. INTRODUC. 
TION and PHONOLOGY. Translated from the German by JoserH WRIGHT, 


Vol, V., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection 


of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the Sixth and part of the Seventh 
Ashtaka, of the Rig-Veda. Translated from the Original Sanskrit by the 
late HorRAcE HAYMAN Wi11son, M.A., F.R.8. Edited by E. B. Cowk 1, M.A., 
and W. F. Wepster, M.A. [Vol. VI. isin the press and Peili shortly be veady. 


Fcap. folio, half-vellum, 88 6d. 
LOTUS LEAVES. Poems. By St. Clair 


Bappetry. ‘‘ Through a very pleasant volume a lively fancy and a good 
judgment mark every page.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


D. D. HOME: his Life and Mission. By 


Madame Dunetas Home. ‘Deserves serious scientific investigation.” 
lasgow Herald. 
my 8vo0, with Plate, 2: 


CHRISTIANITY in CHINA -NESTORIAN- 


ISM—ROMAN CATHOLICISM—PROTESTANTISM. With the Chinese 
and Syriac Texts of the Nestorian Monument of Hsi-an-Fi. Translated and 
Annotated by James Leaoe, Professor of the Chinese Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Oxford. 


____ london: _ TRUBNER and Co., , Ludgate Hill. 


VIZETELLY AND CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘MERMAID SERIES.” 
With a View of Old London, showing the Bankside Theatres. 


1. The BEST PLAYS of JOHN FORD. 


Edited by Havetock ELLis. Unexpurgated Edition. 2s 6d, 
** The excellent ‘ Mermaid Series.’ "Spectator. 





The NEW NOVEL by ‘the J AUTHOR of ‘ of ‘‘The IRONMASTER.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, or price 6s, 


2. WILL (VOLONTE). By Georges Ohnet. 


ow ready, at all the Libraries. 


3. A GARDEN of TARES. By John Gill 


and CLEMENT Hopkxins. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“A purely realistic and undoubtedly clever story. Few novelists have 
imagined a stranger scene than that of the death of Freddy Mason. The 
two heroines are drawn with scathing fidelity. The realism of the authors 
is absolute both in idea and form.”—Morning Post, 


4. IN HERSELF COMPLETE: a Love 


Story. By Frances ForBES-ROBERTSON. With Frontispiece, 3s 6d. 
“ This charming little love idyll is sketched with pathetic grace, and 
shows genuine poetical instinct.”—Morning Post. 


ow ready, at all the Libraries, 


In large &vo, beautifully. printed and bound, price 15s. 


5. MY UNCLE BARBASSOU. By Mario 


Ucnarp. Illustrated with 40 charming Etchings by Paul Avril. 
“* The designs of M. Paul Avril are, in their way, unsurpassable, and have 
the great advantage of being veritable illustrations of the text. The trans- 
lation is well executed.”—Atheneum, 


MURGER’'S FAMOUS MASTERPIECE. 
6. The 


BOHEMIANS of the LATIN 


QUARTER. (Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,) By Henri MURGER. 
With 10 Full-Page Etchings by C. Courtry, price 73 6d. 
“The ‘Scenes of Bohemian Life’ are the records of actual experience, 
ee and embellished by the magic hand of genius,’’"—St. James's 
zette, 


NEW VOLUME of CELEBRATED RUSSIAN NOVELS 


7. UNCLE’S DREAM, and the PERMANENT 


HUSBAND. By Fepor DosrtorErrsxy, Author of *‘ Crime and Punish- 
ment,” &c. Price 5s. 
“The supreme tact and skill with which the workings of the mind of the 
two central figures are revealed, reveal an original power equalled only in 
‘Crime and Punishment.’ ”—Scotsma ne 


Now ready, at ‘all Booksellers’ "and Bookstalls, 1s, 


8. The DOMINION of DARKNESS. By 


Count Lyor N. Torstor, Author of ‘‘Anna Karenina,” ‘* War and 
Prace,” &c. Translated from the original Russian. 


VIZETELLY and CO., , 16 Henrietta § Street, Covent Garden, 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


LONDON AS IT IS. Maps and Plans, 16mo, 3s 6d, 
ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit Twenty Miley 


round the Metropolis. 2 Parts, 21 


ENGLAND and WALES. hemmed Sati. Map, 


ew Edition neariy veal 


EASTERN COUNTIES —Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 


and Essex. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s, 
KENT. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
SUSSEX. Map and Plan, post 8vo, 6s. 
SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of WIGHT. Maps anj 


Plans, New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, post 8vo, 103. 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 9, 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. Map, post 8vo, 12s 
DEVON. Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 
CORNWALL. Maps, post 8vo, 6s. 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER. Map 


and Plans, post 8¥0, 93. 


NORTH WALES. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 
SOUTH WALES. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND. Maps, post 


8vo, 7s 6. 


DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. Map, 


post 8v0, 93, 


SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. Maps and Plans, post 


8vo, 6s, 
LANCASHIRE. Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans, 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans, 9s. 
IRELAND. Maps and Plans, 10s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


With 420 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 21s. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2vols., 36s. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 21s. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 16s. 
WELSH. 15s. 

ST. PAUL'S. 10s 6d. 

8T. ALBANS. 6s. a 


COMPANIONS TO THE HANDBOOKS, 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES; or, Country Walks 


in Surrey and Sussex. By Lovis J. JENNINGS, M. P., ‘Kditor of the ‘* Croker 
Papers.” Fourth and Cheaper Kdition, with lilustrations, pust 8vo, 6s. 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. By 


GEORGE Borrow. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY of the 
HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By Cuarves St. Joun. A New Editon, 
Beautifully Illustrated, with 70 = crown 8v0, 153; or Cheap Euition, 
without Illustration, post _ 3s 














JOHN MURRAY, , Albomaste Street. 





Just published, price 6s, 


THE SHADOW OF THE 
RAGGEDSTONE. 


By CHARLES GRINDROD. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London; 
“ ADVERTISER” OFFICE, eam, 





HE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. Now ‘enly, ‘The 


humble and respectful Memorial and Representation of GEORGE ANTHOXY 
Denison, Vicar of East Brent and Archdeacon of Tannton, Price Su; or by 


post, 34d. 
Wittiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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wessRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Raited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Sreen and the Hon. 
R. H. LYTTELTON. With Contributions by AnpREw Lane, R. A. H. 
MITCHELL, W. G. Grace, and F. Gate. With 11 Full-Page Illustrations 
and 52 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by Lucien Davis, and from 
Instantaneous Photographs, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“We venture to predict that before another team of Australians visits 
Jand many thousand copies of Steel and Lyttelton’s ‘ Cricket’ will have been 

» to well-satistied purchasers, For no better present can be found for the 

eee generation of cricketers, and no better vade-mecum can be imagined for 

seme of our national game in their prime or for veterans who, in Virgilian 

Baglish, have laid down their gloves and science.”’—St. James's Gazette, 

BOATING. By W. B. Woopcate. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. FpMonp Ware, D.D., and a Chapter on ROWING 
at ETON, bv R. Harvey Mason. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Wood- 
cuts in the Text, after Drawings by Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 103s 6d. 

“We heartily recommend Mr. Woodgate’s book to all boating men.”—Pall 

Mall Gazette. ; 


NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, 


the Bow of Ulysses. By James A. Froups. With 9 Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author, crown 8vo, price 2s, boards ; 2s 6d, cloth. 


ASHORT ENQUIRY into the FORMATION 


of POLITICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great Families to the 
Advent of Democracy. By ArTHUR CRUMP. Second Edition, 8vo, 73 6d. 


PICTURES at PLAY; or, Dialogues of the 
Galleries, By Two Art Critics. Llustrated by Harry Furniss. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 1s. 

“4 clever and diverting little brochure .....Mr. Farniss’s sketches are very happy 
throughout, and the jew d’espit as a whole will be very much enjoyed.’’—Globe, 


UNCLE PIERCE: a Novel. By Cuartzs 


BLATHERWICK, Author of ‘‘ The Ducie Diamonds,”’ &, Crown 8vo, 63. 
“A striking and curious story which wili secure the interest of ail who take 
it ap." —Scotsmun. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: a Story. By 


MarGaRET DELAND, Author of ‘‘ The Old Garden.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The Ly oy of love and theology supplies the motive for Mrs. De'’and’s 
ttory......[n the depiction of Mr. D:nner the author has achieved a veritable 
triuwph.”’"—Literary World, Boston, U.S.A. 

“A story with characters that stand upon their feet firmly. The stern 
Calvinist is powerfully drawn, and his set and the little group of Episcopalians 
are contrasted with excellent effect.” —Scotsman, 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Elited by ANDREW LANG, M.A. U 
NEW and CHEAPER REISSUE, fcap. 8vo, 1s each, boards ; 1s 6d each, cloth. 


DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN. , ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davip 
ee. By Groxce STEELE.” By Austin Dozson. 
son see ; | BEN JONSON. ByJ.A.Symonps. 
aereeeeuRy (the First Earl). GANNING. By Franx H. Hitt. 
Tacos | CLAVERHOUSE. By Mow 
RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gosse.; = Morais, atti 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 343. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Tur Poems oF MICHAEL ANGELO, 
2. Memoirs or M. DE FALLOUX. 
3. A Stupy or Reviaiox, 
4, THE HePraMERON OF MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE. 
5. THE Lire anpd PoEMS OF WILLIAM BARNES. 
6, ENGLISH EYE-WITNESSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
7. THE OCHTERTYRE PaPeERs, 
8. MEMOIRS OF THE MARECHAL DE VILLARS, 
9. DoweLL’s History OF TaXxaTION. 





JAY 
THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 11, royal 8vo, price 5s. 
ConTENTS, 

1, Articles, 

The SUITORS of the COUNTY COURT. By F, W. Maitianp. 
The WEST-SAXON CONQUEST of SURREY. By H. E Matpen. 
HROTSVITHA of GANDERSHEIM. By W.H. Hupson. 

The EARLY LIFE of THOMAS WOLSEY. By T. W. Cameron. 
The GREAT CONDE. By J. Breck PerxKins, , 

2, Notes and Documents,—Northmen in the Isle of Man. By Gudbrand Vigfusson. 
—The Great Carucage of 1198. By J. H. Round.—Two Declarations of 
Garnet relating to tue Gunpowder Plot. By 8. K, Gardiner.—Manchester’s 
Quarrel with Cromwell. By Major Ross.—A Passage iu Evelyn’s Diary. By 
} Manga ger oe" = Insurrection of 1655 By Reginald F, D. 

‘algrave.—Two Viari.s of Waterlvo, communicated by F. N. Thorpe A 
H. Bullock Hall, pois ” nee 
3, Reviews of Books, 4. List of Historical Books recently published, 


5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD STEERE, D.D., 


LL.D., Third Missionary Bishop in Central Africa. By R. M. HEaNueY, M.A. 
Oxon., Rector of Wainfleet All Saints. and Hon. Secretary of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa. With Portrait, 4 I'lnstrations, and 2 Maps, 
“The picture of his practical sagacity, his generous helpfulness, his kindly 
humour, always a valuable quality in a Christian worker, and his deep spirituality 
is such as to attract aud induce thankfulness that such a man has been given to 
African Missions.” —Literary World. 


MEMORIALS 


OF THE 


HON. ION KEITH-FALCONER, 


late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, 
and Missionary to the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. 


By the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, B.D., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
SECOND EDITION, with Portrait, Map, and I!lustrations, large crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


“* We can warmly recommend the book as a faithful record of a really remarkable 
career, and of a character which possessed all the elements of nobility—strength, 
devotion, unselfishness, faith.’’—Guardian, 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


In 4 vols, crown 8vo, each 3s, 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY.—The BUCH- 


HOLZ FAMILY (Second Part).—The BUCHHOLZES in ITALY.—FRAU 
WILHELMINK. By Dr. Junius Srinpe. Translated from the German by 
L. Dora Scumitz and Harrier F, Powe . 


The Buchholz Family. 
Times.—*‘ The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens.” 
Blackwood.—** His sketches are vigorous, realistic, and racy ; they sparkle with 


bright fun and joyousness.”’ s 
The Buchholz Family (Second Part), 
Morning Post.—“ Those who read the first part will be delighted to renew tbeir 
acquaintance with the family in these brilliant and witty sketches of Berlin life. ’ 
Academy.—“ The translation as before is excellent.” 
The Buchholzes in Italy. 
Literary Wovrld.—“ There is not a dull page throughout.” 
Guardian.—“* The narratives...... are exceedingly amusing.”” 
Frau Wilhelmine. 


Athenzum —“ It is in no respect inferior to the previous volumes...... Nothing 
could be better in its way than the account she is made to give of her treatment 
of her troublesome * helps,’ and the description of her silver wedding is excellent,’ 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 


Feap. 4to, double columns, Illustrated. 
MRS. EWING’S MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other 
Tales. With 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


MRS. EWING’S A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING 


or, Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. With 12 Ilins. by Mrs. Alliaghaw, 


MRS. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for 
Girls. With 10 INustrations by Mrs, Allingham. 


MRS. EWING’S WE and the WORLD: a Book for 
Boys. With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, 


MRS. EWING’S MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM.- 
BRANCKS. With 9 lllustrations by Wolf. 


MRS. EWING’S JAN of the WINDMILL. With1i 


Illustrations by Mrs, Allingham. 


MRS. EWING’S A GREAT EMERGENCY, and 


other ‘tales. With 4 Illustrations. 


MRS. EWING’S BROWNIES, and other Tales. 
With 4 Lilustrations by George Cruikshank. 


MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. With 
sea neragal. 4 irae Holwan Huut, Tenniel, Wolf, aud others. 
wo Series, each ls. 


MISS PROCTER’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. With 


18 Mlustrations by Kminent Artists. ‘I'wo series, each Is. 


MISS SHAW’S HECTOR: a Story for Young People. 
With 12 Lilustratisns by W. J. Hennessey, 





NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


CORINNE or ITALY. By Madame de 


StaEL, Trauslated by Em1Ly BALDWIN and PauLina Driver. Post 8vo, 33 64. 


PERSIA: an Essay in Greek. By Launcelot 
DowpaLt, M.A., LL.B. 23. 
“To all lovers of Greek we most cordially recommend this little book.”— 
Spectator. 


NEW VOLUME of the PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


LIVY. Book XXII. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Maps, by the Rev. L. D. Dowvatt, M.A., B.D, Ch. Ch., 
Oxford, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
** A very excellent school edition indeed,’’—Academy, 





Demy Svo, 53. 


HANDBOOK of the AMARYLLIDEZ, 


including the ALSTR(EMERIE4 and AGAVE. By J. G. Baxer, F.R.S., 
F.L.S., First Assistant in the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Demy 8vo, price ls. 


ECCLESIASTICAL UNION between ENG- 


LAND and SCOTLAND : a Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
President of the Lambeth Conference, July, 1888. By CHarLES Worps- 
wortH, D.D., D.C.L, Bishop of St. Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester 


College. 
A NEW BOOK by Canon WESTCOTT. 


The VICTORY of the CROSS. 


preached during Holy Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TALES of the BIRDS. By W. Warde 


Fow er, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “ A Year 
with the Birds.’”” With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES on GEOGRAPHY. By General 


R. Srracuey, R.E., C.S.1., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


HOW the PEASANT OWNER LIVES in 


PARTS of FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, and RUSSIA. By Lady Verney. 


Sermons 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FRATERNITY: a Romance. 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 21s, 


The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ We can recommend this interesting story.” 

The Morning Post says :—‘* The strongest point of the story lies in its clever 
sketches of Welsh society in the secluded parts of the Principality.” 

The Leeds Mercury says :—‘ It is a readable story......The author has clearly an 
intimate knowledge of the Welsh people.” 

The Scottish Leader says :—*‘ The characters are finely conceived...... The novel 
is, in short, clever.” 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
With the Immortals. By F. Marion 


CrawForD, Author of ‘‘ Mr, Isaavs,’”’ “ Dr. Claudius,” ‘* Paul Patoff,” 
&c. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. 


The Scotsman says :— Mr. Crawford’s ‘Immortals’ discourse upon a hundred 
subjects and ideas. They talk well, and there is a keen enjoyment in noticing 
particularly characteristic touches in their discourse... ..The book is as fall of 
talent in its author and of enjoyment for its readers as anything Mr. Crawford 
has produced.” 

The Globe says :—‘‘ The result is agreeable as the method is clever 
will appeal successfully to the educated reader. 
written passages,”’ 


By HENRY JAMES. 
The Reverberator. By Henry 


James, Author of “The American,” ‘‘The Europeans,” ‘ Daisy 
Miller,’’ *‘ The Princess Casamassima,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


The Morning Post says :—‘‘‘ The Reverberator’ is a slight story, less long than 
the majority of the author’s books, but also far more amusing......In these pages 
Mr. James’s object seems to be the entertainment of his readers, and this is 
certainly accomplished.’’ 


Ciuelhe English 


Statesmen. 
HENRY the SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. 
GREEN. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—‘* Those who read Mr. Freeman’s ‘ William the Conqueror’ 
and Mrs. Green’s ‘ Henry the Second’ will obtain a most vivid conception of the 
greatness of those early Normans and Plantagenets who, foreigners themselves, 
played so strange and glorious a part in the making of England.” 


sacs The book 
It contains many admirably 


The Volumes already issued in this Series, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each, are :— 


WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. By Edward A. Freeman, 
D.C.L., LLD. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creighton, M.A., 
D.C.L., LL.D. 


WILLIAM the THIRD. By H. D. Traill. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic Harrison. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
Edited by HARRY QUILTER. Price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS FOR JULY. (Published on the 14th inst.) 

1. HOME-RULE AND THE OpPosITION LEADERS: A Repiy. T, P.O’Connor, M.P. 

Tue Saton. Part II. (Illustrated.) Harry Quilter. 

THE LESSON OF THE MASTER. Henry James. 

QuIS DESIDERIO ? Samuel Butler. 

Tue PROBLEM OF PoveRTY. Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 

DRAMATIC TEACHING AT THE CONSERVATOIRE. (Illustrated.) J. Raymond Solly. 
7. St. Marx’s, Venice. (Illustrated.) Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A. 

8. On a Certain DEFICIENCY IN WOMEN. (lllustrated.) George Fleming. 

9, THE DEFENCE OF THE TEUTON. H. Arthur Smith. 

10. Tue A B OC or Sratistics, (Illustrated.) T. A. Welton. 

11. In Passtne. William Ernest Henley. 

12, ONE OF THE “‘ Forty.’’ Alphonse Daudet. 

13. THE Word IN Juty. The Editor. 

Full-Page Illustrations: —A SuMMER SHOWER, C. E. Perugini.—Sr. SEBASTIAN. 

Henner.—NoveMBRE. Pelouse,—StT. Marx’s. Wyke Bayliss.—And numerous 
other Drawings and Reproductions of Pictures. 





2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 


ANTED, the following NUMBERS of the 
“SPECTATOR :”—MARCH 11th, 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBER 
1 6th, 1872; JUNE 28th, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875.—PUBLISHER, 1 Wel- 





—., 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKg 








SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER 


By REID. 









<. WEMYSS 






2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 32s. 









By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


The CHRONICLES of BOW STREET POLIG; 


OFFICE, with an Account of the Magistrates, ‘‘ Runners,” and Police ; wi 
he ’ 

a Selection of the most Interesting Cases. By PERcY FITZGERALD, P64 

With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 2]s. 









By Count GLEICHEN, 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NII 


By Count GuricHEN, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by thy 
Author, large crown 8vo, 8s. [This day 


By W. FRASER RAE. 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS: ith 


Bitter Waters of Hungary. By W. Fraser Raz. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
[This day, 


By ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 


HIGHWAYS and HORSES. 


Mavupstay, With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. 


By Athol 





By the AUTHOR of “The BROKEN VOW.” 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON. By Cano 


Knox-Litte, Author of ‘The Broken Vow.” Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL by J. W. SHERER. 


HELEN the NOVELIST. By J. W. Sherer, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SYLVIA ARDEN: 
A Novel. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of “‘ Beyond the Seas,” 


By 
Price 6s. 


From the Saturday Review :—“ A capital story.” 
From the Queen :—‘‘ A well-written and exciting story.’ 


From the Guardian :—‘'‘ Sylvia Arden’ is really first-rate, and the interest, 
which is quite exceptional, is kept up throughout the whole story.” 


From the World :—‘‘ Mr. Crawfurd’s story is full of interest and excitement, 
and fulfils its raison d’étre by holding the breathless attention of the reader from 
first to last.” 


From the Daily News :—‘* The author of this novel has the power of striking 
the true note of mystery and awe without any melodramatic trick or too obvious 
intention. Mr.Crawfurd’s style and method are alike essentially clear, straight 
forward, and sincere.”’ 


From the Graphic:— Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has distanced the field in the way 


of uncompromising sensation, but he has also shown what style, constructive 
skill, and the finer order of literary qualities will do for a romance.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 


1848, 


woe ove £8,000,000 





lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


CLAIMS PAID ... 


19,000,000 
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eal TANFORD’S BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 








sTANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 


TOURIST’S GUIDES. 


NEW VOLUME—1888 


gLO UCESTERS HIRE—TOURIST’S 


LOUCESTERSAIRE: Hill, Vale, and Forest. By R. N. WorTH, 
eur” Qn of the “Guides to Devon, Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset.’’ 
oon Map and Plan of Gloucester Cathedral, 2s, 


Feap. 8vo, with 
NEW and REVISED EDITIONS—1888. 


sOMERSETSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE 


SETSHIRE: Rail and Road. By R. N. Wortu, F.GS., Author 
2 AONE of Devon,” ‘“‘ West Country Garland,” &. Third Edition, with 


an of Wells Cathedral, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


Map, and Pl 


HAMPSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to 


HAMPSHIRE, including the ISLE of WIGHT. By G. Puitures Bevan, 
F.S.S., Author of the ‘* Guides to the Channel Islands, the Wye, Surrey, and 
Yorkshire.” Third Edition, with Map, and Plan of Winchester Cathedral, 


feap. 8V0, cloth, 2s. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—TOURIST’S GUIDE 


to the ENGLISH LAKK DISTRICT. By Henry Irwin JENKINSON, 
B.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘The Practical Guide to North Wales,” &c, Sixth 
Edition, with Map, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The Series includes, in uddition to above :— 


BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 

CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hitt, B.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan. 7 

CORNWALL. By W. H. Treeetias. Fifth Edition. 

DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. G. C. Cox. Third Edition. 

DEVON, North. By R. N. Wortu. Fourth Edition. 

DEVON, South. By R. N..Wortu. Fourth Edition. 

DORSET. By R. N. Worth, F.GS. 

RSSEX. By KE. Warrorp, M.A. ’ 

KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.SS. Sixth Edition. 

LONDON (Tourist’s Guide Through). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. 
LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, Fifth Edition. 
NORFOLK. By Water Rye. Third Edition. 

SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.G.S, 

SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. Third Edition. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. CHamsers. Fourth Edition. 

WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. 

WYE (The) and Neighbourhood. By G. Pxuriuips Bevan, F.S.S. : 
YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings). By G. P. Bevan. Fourth Edition. 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. P. Bevan. Fourth Edition. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c, 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 7s ; 
also in Four Sections, each 1s 61, 

NORTH WALES. With 2 Maps, 6s 6d; also in Five Sections, each 1s 6d. 

ISLE of MAN. With Map, 5s. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, &c. With Map, 5s. 

ISLE of WIGHT. With Frontispiece and 6 Maps, 5s, 


Feap. 8vo, with Maps. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 


GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, 1s 6d. 

NORTH WALES, Paper, 2s 64; cloth, 3s 6d. 

ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, &c. Paper, 2s. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 


NEW and REVISED EDITION—1888, 


NORWAY.—The HANDY GUIDE to 


NORWAY. By Tuomas B. Witison, M.A. With Maps and Appendices on 
the Flora and History of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, small post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


“Thoroughly adapted for its purpose.””"—Globe. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION—1888, 


BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE; with a 


Sketch of Hydrotherapy and Hints on Climate, Sea-Bathing, and Popular 
Cures. By JoHN MacrHEerRSON, M.D. Third Edition, Revised, with a New 
Map, post 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 


“Dr. Macpherson’s well-known and excellent volume.’’—Athenewm, 


STANFORD'S COMBINED MAPS AND 


GUIDES. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP, on 


the scale of 1 inch to a mile; size, 27 inches by 21 inches; and descriptive 
VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded in cover, plain, 1s; folded in case, coloured, 
1s 6d ; mounted, in case, coloured, 3s 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on 


the scale of 3 miles to an inch; size, 34 inches by 27 inches; and descriptive 
VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1s 6d; folded in case, coloured, 
2s; mounted, in case, coloured, 5s. 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on 


the scale of 3} miles to an inch; size, 34 inches by 27 inches; and descriptive 
VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1s 6d; folded in case, coloured, 
2s; mounted, in case, coloured, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP 


of LONDON, on the scale of 4 inches to a mile; size, 344 inches by 27 inches. 
With an Iliu-trated Guide to the Principal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab 
Fares, an Alphabetical List of nearly 4,000 Street References, &c. Coloured, 
in case, 1s; Extended (size, 34} inches by 344 inches) and full coloured, in 
case, 1s 6d ; mounted on cloth, in case, 3s 6d; on roller, varnished, 7s 6d. 





EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY and 


TRAVELLING MAP of EUROPE. Constructed by ALEx, KeitH JoHNSTON, 

F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 65inches by 58. The 

Railways are accurately and distinctly delineated. The Southern Shores of 

the Mediterranean are included, so that the Overland Route, as far as Suez, 

ya aaa traced. Coloured, in 8vo morocco case for Tourists, price 
3 6d. 


EUROPE. — STANFORD’S PORTABLE 


MAP of EUROPE. Showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, 
and Submarine Telegraphs. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 inches by 
30. Coloured and mounted, in case, for use of Tourists, 10s. 


EUROPE.—_STANFORD’S LONDON 


ATLAS MAP of EUROPE. Scale, 140 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 
22. Mounted, in case, 5s. 
The following Maps from ‘‘ STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS” are sold separately, 
mounted to fold in case for the pocket, price 53 each. 


Denmark and Sleswig-Holstein. The Countries around the Mediter- 
Iceland, ranean Sea. 
Sweden and Norway. France in Departments. 


German Empire, Western part. 


i Eastern part. Spain and Portugal. 


Austria—Hungary. Italy, North. Sardinia. 
Switzerland. » South, 
The Netherlands and Belgium. Greece. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—STANFORD’S NEW 


MAP of the GREATER PART of EUROPE, extending from Moscow to the 
Atlantic, and from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean. Scale, 50 
miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 42. Coloured and mounted, in case, 25s, 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP of 


CENTRAL EUROPE. Containing all the Railways, with their Stations. 
The principal Roads, the Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly 
delineated, while the scale upon which the Map is drawn renders it a distinct. 
and useful Guide for Tourists. Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 47 inches by 
38. Mounted, in case, 16s, 


SWITZERLAND.—The ALPINE CLUB 


MAP of SWITZERLAND. Edited by R. C. Nicuots, F.S A. Scale, 4 miles 
to an inch; size, 60 inches by 43. Four Sheets, mounted, in case, £2 128 6d; 
single Sheets, 12s ; mounted, in case, 15s. The Enlarged Edition of the above, 
scale, 3 miles to an inch, in eight Sheets, sold separately, 1s 6d per Sheet. 


GOVERNMENT SURVEYS.—The MAPS 


issued by the Governments of the Various European States as far as published 
are kept in stock, or can be procured to order. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAIL- 


WAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 
miles to an inch ; size, 31 inches by 38. In case, 9s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S 


NEW LIBRARY and TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Scale, 6 miles to an inch; size, 64 inches by 76. Coloured and mounted, in 
morocco case, £3 13s 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S 


LONDON ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size 40 inches by 48. Coloured and 
mounted, in case, 12s 6d. The Four Sheets can also be had separately—size 
of each, 22 inches by 27; coloured and mounted, in case, each 5s, Smaller 
Maps, 5s and 3s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S 


PORTABLE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES; with the Railways very 
clearly delineated ; the Cities and Towns distinguished according to their 
Population, &c.; and the Mountains and Hills carefully reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Scale, 15 miles to an inch ; size, 32 inches by 28. Coloured 
and mounted, in case, 7s 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—BARTHOLO- 


MEW'S LARGE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, on the scale of 4 miles 
to an inch, in 16 sheets. Price of each Sheet, separately, folded and coloured, 
2s. Mounted on linen, 3s. 


LAKEsS.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, on the scale of 1 inch to a mile. With all the 
Roads and Paths, including Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby 
Bridge on the South, Ravenglass on the West, and Hawes Water on the East. 
Size, 27 inches by 32. Folded in cover, plain, 2s 6d; coloured, 4s 6d; 
mounted, in case, plain, 5s 6d; coloured, 7s 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIKES’S NEW MAP of the 


BRITISH METROPOLIS; including Finchley on the North; Clapham 
Common on the South; Plaistow on the East; and Acton on the West; 
Railways and Main Roads. Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 36 inches by 254. 
Coloured and Mounted, in case, 7s 6d; or with continuation Southward 
beyond the Crystal Palace, lls. Other Maps at 8s, 536d, 6d, Is 6d, 1s, 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of 


LONDON, including Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis Scale, ? of an 
inch to a mile; size, 36 inches by 35. The Railways, Main Roads, Bye-Roads, 
Bridle-Paths, are distinguished. Mounted, in case, 10s. Other Maps at 8s, 
5s 6d, 3s, 2s 6d, 1s 6d, or Ls, 


SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of 


SCOTLAND, on the scale of 7°69 miles to an inch. Size, about 4 feet by 3 
feet 6 inches. Coloured and mounted, in case, 12s 6d. The Four Sheets can 
also be bought separately, each 3s, or mounted to fold in case, 5s. Other 
Maps at 5s and 3s, 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 


MAP of IRELAND; with the Railways and Roads clearly indicated, and 
the Counties distincty Coloured. Scale, 9 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches 
by 36. In case, 7s 6d. Other Maps at 53 and 4s 6d, 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPs.—The MAPS 


of the one-inch survey are well adapted for Tourists. Index Map, showing 
divisions of sheets, sent post-free on application. The published sheets of any 
part of the British Isles kept in stock. Apply to EDWARD STANFORD, 
Sole Agent in England and Wales. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
OATALOGUE of BEST BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS, irrespective of Publisher, post-free for Penny Stamp. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY® 


PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY AND Soy 
PR )FESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME to the TIME gy 


AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. DICKSON, LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols, demy 8vo, 753. The POPULAR EDITION. in 4 vols. crown 8¥o, 469 64, 
*,* The Popular Edition is also sold separately as follows:—Vols, I. and II., 21s; Vol. III., 103 6d; Vol, IV., 153, 


The ROMAN PROVINCES. Being the History of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian 


By Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Dr. DICKSON. 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, 363, 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By R. W. Brown, 


M.A., Ph.D., late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London, A New Kdition, 1 vol. demy 8v0, 93, 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of Professor Max Dunoxm, 


by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CON. 


STITUTION. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and Formation and Developme 
of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Stepnens, Vicay 


of Woolbeding, Author of ‘' Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &¢. The POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Index and Portraits, 63. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS to a FRIEND. Edited by the late Dem 


STANLEY. A New and much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s, 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. By Wam 


FARQUHAR HOOK. late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with exception of IIL., IV, YI, 
and VII.), 153. The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The HEAVENS. By Axépér Gortremix. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12, 
The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French of M. Menez, by 


ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guizor, by Anpray 


SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. From the German of Ayroy 


GINDELY, by Professor TEN BROOK. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 243. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited 


by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. In 9 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits, £4 14s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French 


of M, THIER’, by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages referred to in the Work, engravel 
on Steel by William Greatbach, in 5 vols. demy 8vo, 36z. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. By Professor Creasy, 


LIBRARY EDITION, in demy 8vo, 10s 64. POPULAR EDITION, in crown 8vo, 63. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Favveter pr Bourrtenne, Private 


Secretary to the Emperor. Edited by Colonel PHIPPS. 3 vols. demy 8ve, Map and 33 Illustrations on Steel, 42s. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Wi1am Janes. In 6 vols, 


crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes 


of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, A New and Annotated 
Edition, in crown 8vo, 6:, with a Portrait. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. By the Hon. Everyn Asniey, M.P. In? 


vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 12s. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth 


Century. By WALTER BESANT, M.A., Christ’s Coll., Cam., Author of ‘‘ Studies in Early French Poetry,’’ &c. 8vo, 15s, 


THREE YEARS of ARCTIC SERVICE, 1881-84, and the ATTAINMENT 


of the FARTHEST NORTH. By ADOLPHUS W. GREELY, Major U.S, Army, Commanding the Expedition. Third Edition, with a Steel Portrait 
of the Author, upwards of 120 Illustrations, and the Otlicial Maps and Charts, in 2 vols. royal Svo, 423. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Dartmoor Days,” “‘ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,’’ &«. In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. By Mary Russet Mirrorp, In 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


i ' 
he ILLUSTRATED E . With 69 Ill ti eer 
- Wood fepiblaeck ig ahogndy a here — apres | The EDINBURGH EDITION. An Edition in Large Type, 














IV, 





4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. with 50 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier, 
Il. re-engraved on Wood for this Edition, by George Pearson. In crown 8y0, 
The CARMINE EDITION. In small demy 8vo, with a red cloth, 63, 
carmive border line around each page. With 20 Illustrations on Steel by ve 
Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. P 
ot The POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, with 
The BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition, in 3 16 Illustrations on Wood by Crnikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barhw. 
vols. feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 2s 6d. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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